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GERMAN SCIENCE OF CHARACTER 


Part I 
APPROACH FROM EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


CHARLES SPEARMAN 
University of London 


NEED OF INFORMATION 


To many psychologists, especially those whose reading has 
been chiefly confined to English, the study of character in Germany 
is more or less of a mystery. Of the general psychology there 
cultivated, especially under the banner of Gestalt, there have been 
English versions plentifully enough. And besides this doctrine 
itself, there has been a good supply of antidotes to it. Outstand- 
ing in this direction has been The Gestalt Theory (1932) by Peter- 
mann and, above all, The Dynamics of the Gestalt Psychology just 
contributed by McDougall to the present journal. But no such 
illumination appears to have been forthcoming for German indi- 
vidual psychology, especially in its treatment of character. Even 
visitors to the country have come back to us with strangely di- 
vergent tales, which vary from indefinite hints at wonder being 
achieved in secret down to no less vague charges of decadence and 
impotence. 

A strenuous effort has been made by the present writer towards 
remedying this state of affairs. He has managed to attend all the 
last three congresses of the German Psychological Society. He 
enjoyed in full measure the opportunities which such meetings af- 
ford, not only by way of the formal lectures and demonstrations, 
but even more effectively by means of informal personal inter- 
course. 

Moreover, these attempts to get a better understanding of the 
present doings of German psychologists were most generously sup- 
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ported by these themselves. In particular, the present writer was 
permitted by them to send a circular letter to all members of the 
Society, asking each to name some half-a-dozen or so of the works 
on character or personality which—for better or for worse—seemed 
to be exercising the greatest influence. 


Here a word seems to be in place to indicate the situation and 
extent of the scientific territory thus submitted to exploration. 
About both terms, character and personality, there has been much 
discussion. But the discrepancies in the actual usages, at any rate 
of the former word, seem to have been far less confusing than has 
been the case with many other such equivocations. For our pres- 
ent purposes, anyway, we can scarcely do better than adopt the 
definition of character now current in Germany and expressed in 
Eisler’s admirable dictionary. According to it, “The character of 
a man is the product of the interaction of his inborn dispositions of 
feeling and will with the psycho-physical influences which he under- 
goes from his environment.” 

On the other hand, personality, as defined by Eisler, would take 
us too far out of our way. For him it is “the property of being a 
person, a self-conscious, rational, free, purposive ego.” 

Returning, then, to character, we see that the study of it must 
be based on that of man’s “dispositions of feeling and will.” Ac- 
cordingly, we have first to ask how these are being regarded and 
studied in Germany at the present time. 


As regards the will, to begin with this, a towering position has 
been attained by Narziss Ach. For nearly half a century, he has 
devoted himself to it with unique concentration of energy and re- 
source. In doing so, he has produced an ever accumulating array 
of interesting and valuable researches. To supplement his own ef- 
forts, he has succeeded in inspiring a large number of younger men 
working chiefly under his direction. Hardly less useful has been 
the effect of his work in stimulating keen and fruitful controversy. 
Out of this material containing all that a scientist could desire— 
unless it were some more acquaintance with what has been going 
on outside Germany—he has finally produced a monumental work 
in his Analysis of the Will as tightly compact of pregnant exposi- 
tion as ever an egg is full of meat. 
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First and foremost—it is his chief source of pride, as also his 
greatest exposure to criticism—Ach is an experimentalist. He had 
been spurred by the saying of one of the greatest psychologists at 
the beginning of the century: ‘““He who gives us methods for study- 
ing the Will is a genius.” 

These words, Ach says, flashed light on the whole situation of 
psychology at that time: ‘““Men saw indeed the phenomenon of will- 
ing; and much was written about it. But no one could approach the 
subject in any decisive manner, because there was no procedure 
with whose aid one could evoke the experience of willing and make 
it accessible to a qualitative and quantitative examination.” 


To escape from this evil plight, Ach imperatively demands the 
use of experiment. No other methodological aid, he says, can 
bring us nearer and nearer to the ideal case of winning knowledge 
that has general validity. He particularly urges that this experi- 
mental and analytical method must be put in the forefront in spite 
of the fact that it does not at once inform us concerning the “whole 
and its intelligible connection.” Instead of commencing with the 
whole, he maintains, we must, in modest and hard single labours, 
build up one brick after another, until at last out of the parts the 
edifice does make its appearance as a single closed whole. Later on, 
he says still more definitely: “I cannot comprehend the whole, its 
law, and its sense, when I have not previously learnt the wholes 
of smaller extent, their law and their sense.” 


He thus feels himself unable to follow the banner of the Gestalt 
psychologists, whose creed is that the whole must always come 
before its parts. 

He then proceeds to discuss with great thoroughness the con- 
ditions that are needful in order that an experiment should be gen- 
uinely scientific. To most people regarding themselves as psychol- 
ogists—and even entitled to add to their name the magical letters 
Ph.D.—the conditions would seem to be rather trivial, “philosophi- 
cal,” or even downright unintelligible. But Ach shows how their 
non-observance has again and again wrecked psychological re- 
search; how it has led, for instance, to such an absurdity as that 
which not long ago took an act of willing to be completely pre- 
sented in a simple reaction. He indicates penetratingly how these 
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conditions have suffered from lack of adequate self-observation. 
He shows the almost universal prevalence and yet scientific invalid- 
ity, of the so-called thought-experiments, where a person does not 
actually experience the event at issue, but only thinks what he would 
experience. In general, Ach discloses such formidable difficulties in 
the way of experimental procedure, that one readily understands 
why it had so often led to contradictory or otherwise inconclusive 
results. One only wonders, indeed, where the psychologists are 
going to be found who can handle this procedure adequately. 

Nevertheless out of this nettle, fallacy, Ach has sought to pluck 
the flower, truth. One of the most serious of the difficulties be- 
setting the experimental study of the will has been found to lie in 
the wide differences between one subject and another. Then why 
not, he asks, utilise this very fact for the purpose of studying in- 
dividual differences. And so he discovers how to construct a bridge 
from merely negative methodology to positive typology. He tells 
us: “It has shown itself to be expedient to supplement the results 
of each method of investigation—for instance, in the sphere of 
motivation—by a typological examination of the subjects.” 

In particular, he declares that the volitional disposition of the 
extrovert is fundamentally different from that of the introvert. 
For the conduct of research, he finds it indispensable to note whether 
the subject’s behaviour is leptic (leptisch) or ktetic (ktetisch). If 
mental operations are resumed after being broken off, the after- 
effects of the earlier experience will have died away with the cyclo- 
thyme (Zyklothymiker), whilst they are still noticeable with the 
schizo-thyme (Schizothymiker). 

On the whole, then, an enquiry into the real nature and scope 
of this German characterology based on experimental psychology 
would appear to be a very pressing need. 


I. OuTER VOLUNTARY BEHAVIOUR 


From all these preliminary considerations let us turn to the ac- 
tual researches executed by Ach, or by other German psychologists 
dealing with similar topics. 

One section of this study, as classified by him, deals only with 
the “outer” acts of will (Gussere Willenshandlungen). Of these 
by far the most thoroughly explored have been the so-called re- 
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action experiments, which were invented by Donders, introduced 
into psychology by Galton, and elaborately investigated in the lab- 
oratory of Wundt. They continued to excite a lively interest with 
Ach and his collaborators long after they had in most countries 
fallen into neglect. 


They have been divided into two categories: A, those with, and 
B, those without, unequivocal co-ordination between stimulus and 
movement. An example of A: the subject on being shown a red 
card has to press a button. An example of B: the subject is allowed 
to react to whichever he pleases of two or more cards shown. The 
A reactions can be further subdivided into three classes: firstly, 
where one and the same stimulus calls for one and the same move- 
ment; secondly, where one out of several possible stimuli appears 
and the response has to be a particular movement pre-arranged for 
that stimulus; and thirdly, where some further condition has been 
imposed (for instance, the subject may have to react to the simul- 
taneous appearance of a red and a blue card when, and only when, 
the red is on the right side). 


A great many other variations have been introduced by different 
investigators. For instance, della Valle and others have examined 
the effect of having to react without a warning signal. Again, 
Flachsbart-Kraft measured the shortest time needed, not to react, 
but to stop oneself from reacting after having decided to do so. 
Notable, too, is the work which has been taken up by Fischer, Korni- 
loff (Moscow), Flachsbart-Kraft, Krueger and Klemm, wherein 
the whole curve of a reaction-movement has been made to supply 
three different measurements: duration, mean speed, and maximum 
speed. 

In all such reactions, the first and foremost fact observed has 
been the length of time taken. Moreover, such measurements have 
sometimes been submitted to arithmetical manipulation. For in- 
stance, when one reaction involves a choice, whilst another similar 
one does not do so, then the first time minus the second has been 
thought to measure the choice pure and simple. 


More and more, however, interest has turned from the dura- 
tion of the reaction to its qualitative nature. Attention has been 
devoted to ascertaining the presence or absence of such events as 
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volitional fiats, feelings of tension, innervation sensations, and so 
forth. 

What then has been found for our purposes in all this investiga- 
tion of “outward” behaviour? What has it been made to con- 
tribute to individual psychology? To start with, the prospect had 
been promising enough. If, as had been supposed, such a reaction 
was nothing less than a complete epitome of volition, then the indi- 
vidual differences so accessible to view in the reaction should supply 
invaluable information about those in the volition also. But all 
such hope seems to have departed; the notion that any such reac- 
tion constitutes a complete voluntary act, is one of the few of its 
dreams from which psychology has in modern times definitely 
awoke. 

Another prospect of helping individual psychology arose, how- 
ever, when the reactions were divided into two “types”: sensorial 
and muscular. But this belief, if not even yet universally aban- 
doned, is surely moving that way. Ach himself concedes that the 
differences between the two kinds of reaction are merely effects 
of different ways in which the subjects prefer to interpret their in- 
structions. He does indeed remark that such preference depends on 
the subjects’ individual dispositions (Veranlagung or Tempera- 
ment). But he ventures on no indication how such preferences 
work out. 

Somewhat more definite becomes his claims when he considers 
the three measurements made by Korniloff. Their relative mag- 
nitudes with any particular subject are attributed to his “reaction- 
type.” But here again no details are supplied. 

On the whole, we seem forced to conclude—and, indeed, might 
have expected—that all this “outward” behaviour has so far, de- 
spite its significance for general mental analysis, contributed little 
or nothing to the German study of character. 


II. Concert oF DETERMINATION 


After the above cited study of outer voluntary behaviour, the 
next main topic, according to Ach, is that which he has made pe- 
culiarly his own under the name of determination. This he defines 
as the after-effect of intention (Nachwirkung des Vorsatzes). 

He claims that it is a recent discovery. First in the field he 
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takes to have been Watt. Among subsequent investigators of it 
he mentions Messer, Koffka, Isserlin, Fischer, Flachsbart-Kraft, 
Voight, and Stimpel. But much of this work, including all the ear- 
lier part, would appear to have been at least inspired by Kiilpe. 


The example given by Ach of this determination is the reaction 
experiment, in which a card is shown bearing the two numbers, 6/3, 
the subject having previously received the instructions to add to- 
gether any numbers shown. In accordance with the instructions, 
the subject on seeing the two figures thinks immediately of 9. 


Of this operation Ach proceeds to make an elaborate analysis. 
In the first place, he says, the determinative effect of the instruc- 
tion governs the process as a whole, instead of affecting each con- 
stituent of the process independently; this whole involves impor- 
tant functional relations. In the second place, the operation is able 
to supply means for the attainment of its ends. Among means tc 
ends, Ach mentions especially the following: determinative apper- 
ception, regulation of speed, determinative abstraction, successive 
attention. In the third place, the determination is declared to be 
creative of new mental content. And in the fourth place, it is said 
to occur unconsciously. 


He says that the determining tendency has two sides, which he 
calls respectively dynamic and final. The former refers to the 
amount of energy expended, which may be excessive, deficient, or 
absent ; accordingly, the case is entitled one of hyper-determination 
of hypo-determination, or of a-determination. As regards the final 
aspect of the determination, this refers to the success of the opera- 
tion in fulfilling the instructions. 

The study of this determinative operation, although commenc- 
ing in comparatively simple reaction experiments, was afterwards 
extended to more complex cases. One of the most interesting, 
again due to Ach, was what he called the search-method (Such- 
Methode). Here certain objects—for instance, pieces of wood— 
are exposed to view with arbitrary names attached to them. Then 
the same objects are shown, but mixed with other similar ones, their 
names having now been removed. Finally, the names are suc- 
cessively read out to the subject, and he has to indicate the objects 
which had borne them. 
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A further means adopted for the study of this determination 
of a person’s operations by his previously formed intentions con- 
sisted in comparing it with post-hypnotic suggestions. For instance, 
the subject is put into deep hypnosis and in this state is instructed 
to add together the two figures which will be shown to him. This 
suggestion is said to have been surprisingly successful. When 
the subject had been awakened and was shown the two figures 6/3, 
he immediately thought of 9; in doing so, moreover, he had no 
consciousness that this was the sum; still less did he know that he 
was obeying an injunction previously laid on him by the hypnotiser. 

So much for the analysis made by Ach and others of what they 
have called determination. How, if at all, have they made it con- 
ducive to the study of individual differences, and in particular of 
character ? 

They have achieved this principally with reference to the dis- 
tinction which we have seen them make between the dynamic and 
the final sides of the determinative disposition. The dynamic side, 
they say, is more developed (mehr entwickelt) in persons that are 
introvert or schizothyme; whereas the final side is more developed 
with the extroverts or cyclothymes. Further, Ach reports that in 
his experiments by the search-method the activity of the introverts 
is more systematic; that of the extroverts, more mobile. Finally, 
we are told that the introverts are less easy to hypnotise than are the 
extroverts. 

Proceeding to comment on this contribution to characterology, 
we notice that the types introduced are not newly discovered, nor 
even newly verified. They are in fact only those elaborately de- 
picted by Jung in Switzerland and previously taken over by him 
from Heymans and Wiersma in Holland. Further, they are still 
gravely open to question. The value of a type depends on its func- 
tional generality. If the fact of a person being introvert in one 
kind of situation does not indicate whether he is so in any other 
situation, then the concept of introversion would seem to have lit- 
tle scientific usefulness. Has then this generality been definitely 
proved and unanimously accepted? As we shall see, the case is 
quite otherwise. 

New indeed in the present work is the assertion that these types 
are correlated with the experimentally shown dynamic and final 
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traits of determinative disposition. But even this assertion lapses 
if the types themselves do so. 


What is still more parlous is the evidence for the alleged corre- 
lation between traits and types. In this respect, the authors seem 
to have contented themselves with general impressions. But these 
have been proved to be most unreliable. For ascertaining and 
measuring correlation, types and factors, an entirely new technique 
has had to be evolved. And this technique does not yet seem to 
have found its way to these investigators. 


Accordingly, the results which we have been recording cannot 
yet be accepted as proven. Some of them are very likely true 
enough; but that is not much help until we discover which. For 
the present, they can only be credited with suggestive value. 


III. VotuntTARY ACT AND VOLUNTARY OPERATION 


Such is the title of the next domain of study as expounded by 
Ach. (Ueber den Willensakt und die Willenshandlung.) In these 
words he wishes to distinguish the specific and “energetic” acts of 
willing from the total operation of which they are members and 
in which they lie, so to speak, embedded. 

The whole study centers in what he calls the combined experi- 
mental procedure (kombiniertes Verfahren). This consists of two 
parts. An example of the first part is the formation of strong as- 
sociations between nonsense syllables; e. g., pairs of them may be 
presented to the subject twenty times a day for six successive days. 
In the second part of the experiment, the subject has to react in 
some enjoined manner which is opposed to the reproductive tendency 
derived from the associations formed. Suppose, for example, that 
in the first part of the experiment the presentation of the syllable 
lap was always followed by that of po f. In the second part, 
the subject might be instructed to give some other syllable that 
rhymes. In this part, consequently, the subject will be moved in 
two conflicting directions: to say p o f in accordance with the as- 
sociation ; or to say some such syllable as t a p in accordance with 
the instruction to rhyme. This, then, is the gist of the whole mat- 
ter: a fight between p o f (involuntary reproduction) and t a p 
(voluntary production). 
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The result of this situation is reported to be an energetic act of 
will having two characteristic constituents: a presentation of the 
end intended, that is to say, the operation of rhyming; and an 
experience which must be expressed as “I will really” (ich will 
wirklich), wherein the “I’’ is prominent. In addition to these two 
major constituents, there are reported to be two minor ones: sensa- 
tions of tension (Spannungs-Empfindungen) and awareness of ex- 
ertion (Bewusstseinslage der Anstrengung ). 


Besides this qualitative analysis, the experiment furnished a 
cardinal quantitative result. In the conflict, the will was often de- 
feated ; the rhyme failed to present itself; or, if it did so, then more 
slowly than usual. This negative effect was called the reproductive- 
determinative inhibition. 


By a slight change in the experimental procedure, this inhibi- 
tion could be changed into facilitation. Suppose, for instance, that 
in the first part of it the 1 ap be associated with tap. Then in 
the second part, the reproductive tendency on the one hand and the 
will-act on the other would not be antagonists, but allies; t a p 
would tend to appear with unusual speed. Such a momentous ex- 
periment, naturally enough, excited a great deal of discussion and 
even controversy. These led to the experimental procedure being 
in many ways developed and modified. Thus Glassner contrived to 
eliminate more perfectly the differences in the familiarity of the dif- 
ferent syllables. Rux tried the effect of replacing syllables of three 
letters by those of five. Hildebrandt examined how the experience 
was influenced by alcohol. E. Mueller tried the effect of varying 
the composition of the syllables. With Lewin and with Simoneit, 
the mere reading of the syllables in the first part of the experiment 
was replaced by performing some operation on them, such as find- 
ing rhymes. In this case, the second part of the experiment showed 
neither inhibition nor facilitation. These associative effects, it was 
concluded, do not arise in the second part of the experiment unless 
in the first part an association is intended. Fischer ascertained the 
result of replacing the presentation of syllables by the execution of 
movements. Langfeld and Geissler introduced negative in place 
of positive instructions to the subjects. Diirr, as is well known, 
devised such experiments as requiring his subjects to sit down on 
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the ground, or to pluck a hair out of his moustache. Lindworski 
also introduced unpleasant choices, but is satisfied with the sub- 
ject’s statement “upon honour” as to what they really would do in 
such trials. Abramowski brought into use the registration of the 
subjects galvano-electric reactions. To Blume we have to thank 
for an attempted measurement of will-power by degree of control 
over the wink-reflex. 

After all these researches, which were either modifications of 
or had some particular reference to Ach’s “combined procedure,” 
we turn to others that were especially devoted to developing the very 
important theme of perseverative-determinative inhibition. 

Typical here was the work of Wiedenberg. The subject had to 
change from one kind of operation to another. The point at issue 
was as to how, if at all, the antecedent operation impedes the subse- 
quent one. A typical operation consisted in the transposition of the 
first and fifth letters of a word; e. g., the subject was shown pale f 
and had to react by saying falep. Another typical case consisted 
in rhyming with the letter which follows the first letter of the word 
presented; e. g., taser is presented and the subject has to react 
with sasen. The effect of the antecedent performance was 
found to be a retardation of the subsequent performance. This re- 
tardation was greater when the antecedent performance was divided 
up by short pauses than when it was given in one stretch; the dif- 
ference was most marked during the first minute of the subsequent 
performance. The inhibition was independent of the nature of 
either the antecedent performance or of the subsequent one. 

Another experiment was that of Kirek, using again the search- 
method of Ach. Here the subject was shown a set of objects 
with meaningless names on them. These had been co-ordinated 
by the experimenter to certain attributes of the objects (such as 
size, weight, form, or colour), and the subject’s task was to dis- 
cover which these attributes were, so that thereafter the names 
could serve for the purposes of recognising the objects. Kirek in- 
troduced also certain auditory co-ordinated indications (with a 
gong or drum). Some subjects found the visual indications more 
helpful, others the auditory ones. 


Last, and particularly notable, comes an investigation of Hess. 
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Once more the search-method was employed. But this time, when 
the co-ordination had been discovered by the subject, a new co- 
ordination was introduced. Suppose that originally the word 
estram meant the heaviest objects, prenor those of middle-weight, 
and munkil the lightest. Then in the new co-ordination estram 
might mean the green objects, prenor the yellow, and munkil the 
blue. That is to say, the co-ordination has been transposed from 
weight to colour. Measurements were then obtained of each sub- 
ject’s speed of adapting himself to the transposition. 


Another experimental procedure aimed at measuring regression. 
Thus, the subject may have to learn to manage an instrument by 
pressing down a lever. The instrument is then so changed that it 
has to be managed by raising the lever. Such researches have been 
carried out by Lewin and by Schwarz. The results obtained were 
rather complex and disputable. 


The last topic brought into this section is what Ach has named 
the law of special determination. It has been formulated as follows: 
“The more special the content of a determination, the more quickly 
and accurately it is actualised. For example, the subject may be 
shown a syllable, having been instructed to replace one letter by 
another. The choice of the substitute may be left quite free. Or 
it may be restricted to consonants. Or it may be further restricted 
to consonants with lower projections (as: p or q). Or it may be 
still more restricted; for instance, to consonants which have lower 
projections and also are mute. In each case, the increase of restric- 
tion was found to improve the reaction, and markedly so. Such an 
unexpected result naturally gave rise to much discussion and not a 
little opposition. Among the authors taking part in it were Dueker, 
Bouman, Simoneit, Mohnkopt, and Kreiper. The explanation of- 
fered by Ach, Dueker, and others was that, the freer the subjects’ 
choice, the more numerous the possible responses, and, consequently, 
the greater the mutual inhibitions. 

Now, in all this study of “voluntary acts and operations,” how 
much have the authors discovered that contributes to the science of 
character? For one thing, we find casual passages where the said 
perseverative-determinative inhibition is attributed to the subject’ 
general perseverative disposition (perseverative Veranlagung). 
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Further, the varying general behaviours of the subjects are upon 
occasion attributed to certain general traits of will or character, 
such as ambition, carefulness, conscientiousness, or endurance. But 
by far the most definite and emphatic contribution is in respect of 
the above-mentioned transposition of co-ordination; e. g., from 
weight to colour. Ach tells us that extroverts are able to make a 
comparatively rapid adaptation from other co-ordinations over to 
that of colour and, conversely, he says the introverts have the ad- 
vantage when the required adaptation is over to form. 


Proceeding to evaluate these contributions, and beginning with 
that which concerns perseveration, we must once more note that 
insufficiency of evidence on the all-important point of generality. 
Perseveration is not proved but only assumed to be general. Plenty 
of evidence must, indeed, have been available in all this research to 
show whether the individuals who perseverated in some situations 
did so correspondingly in others. And by suitable statistical means, 
the authors could have discovered whether the correspondence was, 
or was not, of such a nature that the perseveration could be re- 
garded as a functional unity. But all such urgently needed pro- 
cedure seems to have been omitted. 

The case is even worse when we turn from this perseveration to 
the transposition. Here Hess himself, supported apparently by 
Ach, does remark that the ability to transpose from one co-ordina- 
tion to another varies randomly according to the kind of situation 
at issue. But he does not seem even to try to reconcile this inde- 
pendent variation of the ability with its alleged fixed dependence 
on type. 


IV. CompLex VOLUNTARY OPERATIONS 


In these Ach distinguishes simultaneous from successive com- 
plexity. The former he exemplifies by the research of Kreipe, 
where the parts consisted of simultaneous reactions with the two 
hands and the two feet. One main result was to show that the com- 
bined movements were never quite simultaneous. Subsequent sim- 
ilar experiments by Haferkorn have indicated that it was easier 
for the subject to judge as to merely whether the two movements 
were simultaneous than as to which of them came first. 
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Kreipe, furthermore, investigated the effect of multiple stimuli 
in different senses; for instance, one visual and one tactile. He 
found that, under his conditions, to do both operations at the same 
time was impossible. Pauli and Mager arrived at similar results. 
But Schulze, trying to verify them, found that two tasks in dif- | 
ferent senses could sometimes be solved in different senses at the 
same time, but chen the two had to be included within a single act of | 
attention. 





The study of (successive complexity) has been chiefly for prac- 
tical purposes. Here comes the researches of Bishoff, Drill, and 
Rieffert on threading, hammering, and reacting to lights. Of 
greater scientific interest is the work of Friederici, who presented 
to his subjects a series of five-lettered syllables with instructions 
to make systematic substitutions in all of them as they appeared. 
By introducing into the series certain puzzling cases, the perform- 
ance was made to evoke considerable effort. 


An interesting further group of experiments, by Dueker and 
others, compared work done at the rates chosen by the subject 
with that whose rate was fixed objectively. The result showed 
that the fixed rate produces faster and better work with less ef- 
fort. 


Once more let us see how much all this work, which primarily 
aimed at studying the general psychology of the will, has succeeded 
in contributing to the special science of character. In the case of 
examining the power to do different things simultaneously, Ach 
suggests, without going into details, that the difficulty in so doing 
may be important for Kretschmer’s schizothyme type. Again in 
discussing the voluntary effort needed to do puzzling tasks, he in- 
dicates that the behaviour of his subjects indicated different tem- 
peraments, such as sanguine, choleric, and so forth. In another 
case of a task involving much effort, he attributes failure to de- 
fective will-power (mangelhafte Willensveranlagung ). 


Altogether, we only find vague suggestions that the tests may 
have something to do with the schizothyme type, with the classical 
types of temperament, and with strength of will. This time the 
harvest for characterology is meagre. 
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V. PRACTICE IN WILLING 


The next domain considered embraces the study of how opera- 
tions of the will are affected by frequent repetition. Here, three 
kindred researches have been those of Mohnkopf, Nolte, and Kirsch. 
The subject undertook two simultaneous tasks, A and B. In A, 
he had to react to various stimulations, tactile or visual, by pre-. 
arranged movements (such as raising the right middle finger). In 
B, he was shown a series of cards, each of which contained two 
pairs of figures, one figure being common to both pairs; he had to 
pick out as quickly as possible the common figure. To begin with, 
the time was ascertained which was just sufficient for the stimula- 
tion involved in A (about eight-hundredths of a second). Next, 
the task B had to be executed as well as possible with a stimulus 
of the same duration. Finally, the subject had to try to do both 
A and B simultaneously, the stimulation for both together lasting 
as long as for each of them separately. This combined task was 
usually found to be impossible. But after sixteen days of practice 
at the combined task, it could be done with the same duration as 
originally had been needed for A alone. At this stage, the reaction 
B had become unconscious. 


Another group of experimenters, Lubrick, Bramesfeld, and 
Jung, investigated the phenomenon of monotony. One procedure, 
for example, was a long series of reactions to a green light, but 
not to a red one, by pressing a lever. The work became very monot- 
onous and conducive to sleep. However, this effect disappeared 
where the reaction had sometimes to be to the green, but at other 
times to the red one instead. Moreover, it was found possible to 
get used to a rapid change from the one co-ordination to the other. 

Another phenomenon falling within this sphere has been that 
of objectivation. This is taken by Ach to be of three kinds. The 
first is sensorial and consists in the external projections of sensa- 
tions. The second is emotional and includes the case where exter- 
nal things seem to us pleasant or sympathetic. The third is voli- 
tional (voluntial) and manifests itself in an apparent displacement 
of one’s willing to outer objects. This objectivation, he says, is due 
to man’s tendency to “unload” himself (Entlastungstendenz), to re- 
lease the mind from the tension between the ego and the object. 
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As an example of the tendency to emotional objectivation, Ach 
quotes the work of Mierke. In this, little rods were used of which 
some had a pleasanter appearance than others; for instance, the 
golden one as compared with the uncoloured. The subjects (chil- 
dren) were practised in doing pleasant tasks with the unpleasant 
rods, and inversely. On the children then being again asked which 
rods they preferred, a change was observed in the direction of con- 
formity with the tasks that had been practised. Mierke claimed to 
include in his scope even the volitional kind of objectivation. This 
was done as follows. Originally, the subjects had to copy a num- 
ber of letters with variously coloured rods in any way they pleased. 
Then came a training course, in which they were repeatedly made 
to copy the letters and other figures in such wise that red rods were 
taken for the vertical lines, green for the horizontal, and yellow for 
the slanting ones. Finally, they again copied with free choice of 
colour. As it turned out, some children tended to repeat their origi- 
nal selections, whereas others tended more toward the selections used 
in the training. The latter tendency was said to indicate volitional 
objectivation. 

The conclusions drawn from all these experiments on the effects 
of practice are remarkable. One is that the subjects who have rel- 
atively more success at doing two things at a time are declared to 
extrovert, or cyclothyme, and capable of objectivation (objektions- 
fahig). Conversely, those who have relatively less success at the 
double tasks are called introverts, schizothymes, and perseverative. 
A similar general conclusion seems to be reached as regards those 
who show themselves able to change quickly from one task to an- 
other. But if the subjects, introvert and extrovert respectively, are 
both practised at quick changes of occupation, then the former, 
by very virtue of his perseveration, becomes the quicker of the two 
at changing. 

Still more curious is the view taken of the case where some chil- 
dren followed their original selection of colours, whereas others 
adopted the selection imposed on them by experimentally induced 
habit. The former are said to be extrovert—cyclothymes ; the lat- 
ter, introvert—schizothymes. 


This part of Ach’s exposition of types is marked by a vigorous 
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attempt at integrating and explaining them. Primarily, different 
individuals have unequal tendencies to unburden themselves of the 
tension between the ego and the object. Release from excessive ten- 
sion is effected by way of objectivation, which produces the ex- 
troverted cyclothyme person, and amounts to an identification or 
fusion of the ego with the object. Perseveration, on the other 
hand, impedes this fusion, prevents the release from the tension, 
and so produces the introvert and schizothyme. 


The story is interesting enough. But in all the telling of it 
there is but little to be found in the way of supplying adequate evi- 
dence, especially for the astonishing generalities so bravely assumed. 


VI. MortTIvATION 


The last and final section of this study of the psychology of the 
will is arrayed by Ach under the title of motivation (Motivation). 

His general treatment of the concept of motivation is disap- 
pointing. In particular, he here again fails to make the vital dis- 
tinction drawn by Aveling between conation and decision or reso- 
lution. Surprisingly meagre, too, is his description of motives. 

However, he then proceeds to formulate as follows his much 
discussed “Law of Difficulty of Motivation”: “The difficulty of an 
action (Tatigkeit), is the motive for a stronger impulse-like (trie- 
bartig) tension of the will.” One is inclined to ask whether this 
means anything other than that a more difficult task needs a greater 
effort. But apparently the author lays special stress on the attribute 
of “impulse-like,”’ whatever that may mean. The experimental 
demonstration consists in increasing the speed at which the syl- 
lables are exposed and noticing that the reactions then become 
quicker (at the expense of accuracy). In support of this result 
he quotes Wiederberg, Friederici, Rux, and Simoneit. Of the 
fundamental work done in other countries on the relation between 
effort and success the author once again makes no mention. 


He turns next to the vital topic as to the part played in volun- 
tary actions by the feelings of pleasure and unpleasure. The feel- 
ing, he says, may be the motive, the means, the accompaniment, or 
the effect, of the voluntary action. About the first of these four 
cases he only remarks that it dominates the life of children and an- 
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imals. As regards the case where the feeling is a means to an end, 


this is said to be instanced by the researches of the behaviourists, 
such as Yerkes. 


More consideration is given to the third case, where the feel- 
ing is taken to be only on accompaniment of the voluntary act. 
Here the question is raised as to what if any change such a feeling 
—especially if one of unpleasure—produces in a person’s muscular 
power. On this matter, the experimental results have been very 
conflicting. Sometimes the power is found to be increased by strong 
pleasant or unpleasant feeling, but at other times to be decreased. 
The great difficulty is to distinguish between, on the one hand, the 
direct effect of the feeling upon the movement, and on the other 
hand, the effect of the feeling by way of distracting attention from 
the movement. Among the prominent investigators have been 
Storring, Rose, Ernst, Lehmann, Van der Weldt, Rieger, and 
Rohracher. 


Proceeding to the third case, that when the feeling is consequent 
on the voluntary operation, here conspicuous examples are joy at 
success and annoyance at failure. Great importance is attached by 
Ach to the research of Sondergeld, where the subjects had to per- 
form both easy and difficult operations on the syllables. The re- 
sult was to show large individual differences, some subjects display- 
ing much more feeling than others. 

The next leading topic is the connection between motivation 
and choice (Wahlentscheidung). The hare was started by Michotte 
and Priim, who presented to the subjects two numbers and made 
them choose, but not execute, some numerical combination of them; 
for instance, addition or multiplication. Ach with Luderitz find 
that an act of will is noticeable when, and only when, the task is 
hard enough to involve effort. Otherwise, they say, the choice 
is only an attitude of judgment (beurteilende Stellungnahme). Here, 
apparently, they pay the penalty for overlooking choice in Aveling’s 
sense of a voluntary resolution, which must be called an act of will 
but still does not necessarily involve effort. Much further research 
and controversy has been supplied by other authors, including Bar- 
rett, Wheeler, Stérring, Trouet, Skawran, Gies, and Kucera. 


We pass on to the rubric of special motives. Prominent among 
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them is approbativeness (Ehrgeiz). Such research is quoted as that 
of Mayer, who compared individual work with teamwork; that of 
Moede, who examined the fortitude shown by children to pains 
in private and in public; or that of Baumgarten, who examined the 
effect of stimulating a child to a task by telling him how well other 
children did it. 


Akin to this approbativeness would appear to be what Hoppe 
called level of aspiration (Anspruchsniveau). Children were given 
tasks of varying degrees of difficulty, but were allowed to desist 
from any of them when no longer inclined to do it. The result 
was that, within certain limits, success encouraged a child to try 
harder tasks, whereas failures had the opposite effect; in this sense, 
the level of aspiration underwent changes. 


Ach’s final section is devoted to a procedure of his own, which 
he calls the prophecy-method (Vorhersagemethode). A syllable is 
called to.the subject, who then has to execute one of several given 
transformings of it; for instance, the interchanging of two letters. 
In various ways, the different transformings were made to present 
very unequal degrees of difficulty. The result reported was that 
some subjects quite regularly chose easy transformations; others, 
difficult ones. But although their conduct was so regular that the 
experimenters could eventually predict just how they would act, yet 
they did not themselves realise why they were choosing as they did. 
In this fact, Ach sees a reason for abandoning his former belief in 
free will. However, it was found that if the experimenter told the 
subjects that he could prophecy how they would react, then they 
immediately reacted in a matter not predictable. 

Similar experiments were carried out by Kihle, but introducing 
interruption, as follows. The subjects submitted a set of syllables 
to certain transformations, but a few days later transformed them 
differently, and in this fashion “suppressed” the original trans- 
formations. Now, it was discovered that when later on the sub- 
jects were given the choice between transformation that had and 
had not been suppressed, many of them preferred the former. 

Ach closes his whole exposition of the psychology of the Will, 
by affirming that the persons who are found to cheat or to lie in 
one situation do so always in other situations. This is a conclusion, 
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by the way, which has been contradicted by the recent elaborate in- 
vestigation of May and Hartshorne. 


From all the preceding studies of the will, quite a number of 
conclusions have been derived from characterology, and in particu- 
lar from typology. The same triplex types as before, perseveration 
—introvert—schizothyme opposed by the non-perseveration—ex- 
trovert—cyclothyme, have been invoked to explain numerous ob- 
served reactions, such as the following: preference for difficult 
tasks as opposed to easy ones; cool as opposed to emotional recep- 
tion of sensory stimulation; high as opposed to low pretentions or 
claims; preference for reactions that have previously been sup- 
pressed; refusal to be influenced by statements that their reactions 
are being foreseen; and general truthfulness. 


Against all the goodly array of conclusions, however, must be 
set the disconcerting fact that these, too, rest upon most unsatisfac- 
tory evidence. In particular, they throughout involve illicit gen- 
eralisations and invalid statistics. 


VII. CoNncLusIon 


Summarising this account of German characterology insofar 
as it has been developed by way of the experimental psychology of 
the will, we find that the upshot consists of two parts. One is the 
attitude adopted towards the “types” which had been already advo- 
cated more or less authoritatively. Three pairs of them, namely, 
the perseverative-non-perseverative, the introvert-extrovert, and the 
schizothyme-cyclothyme, are unquestionably accepted. Moreover, 
all three are taken to be really one and the same. But as to what 
becomes of the other currently asserted types—such as the six ethi- 
cal ones of Spranger, the subjective-objective ones of Stern, the 
deep-narrow and broad-shallow ones of Gross, those of Heymann 
and Wiersma, deriving from the primary and secondary functions, 
the T-constitution and the B-constitution of Jaensch—with all these 
and many more, the authors we are considering do not appear to con- 
cern themselves. 


The other part of the upshot of all this investigation consists 
in identifying the said three accepted pairs of types with various 
reactions elicited experimentally. The chief reactions which are 
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thus identified with the perseverative-introvert-schizothyme type are 
as follows: 

Development of dynamic rather than final side of determination, 

Mobility in searching; 

Tendency to employ form rather than colour ; 

Difficulty in doing different tasks simultaneously ; 

Difficulty in switching from one task to another ; 

Bondage to habit ; 

Preference for difficult tasks ; 

Weakness of determined feelings ; 

High pretensions ; 

Preference for reactions previously suppressed ; 

Resistance to suggestions ; 

Non-hypnotisability ; 

Truthfulness. 

For the opposite or non-perseverative-extrovert-cyclothyme type, 
of course, all these traits turn to their contraries. 

This array of experimental results is, to say the least, very im- 
pressive. Moreover, no one can examine the work on which they 
are based without recognising that it fully comes up to the national 
high standard of thoroughness and insight. 

On the other hand, this work does appear to suffer from cer- 
tain grave disadvantages. One of these is its failure to keep touch 
with what has been done in other countries. Much of the endeavour 
and achievement is really long obsolete. 

Another defect in the work is the narrowness of its experimen- 
tal bases, since its material has consisted almost exclusively of non- 
sense syllables. The authors do indeed claim that this material has 
great merits. But they overlook that we have long ago shown it 
to be fundamentally equivocal (Wohlgemuth). In any case, where 
the results obtained by them on this peculiar material are straight- 
way generalised, a fallacy is incurred hardly less fatal than that of 
the old doctrine of ‘formal training.” 

Far graver still, however, would appear to be another generalisa- 
tion assumed without proof. This assumption is inevitably in- 
volved in the unquestioning acceptance of the two great types. 
For a type or trait, like other concepts, is only scientific to the ex- 
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tent that it possesses functional unity, and is in this sense general. 
Take, for example, the trait, commonly attributed to the introvert 
type, of aiming at intensity rather than extensity. This preference 
would be of little value if it referred solely to one particular mani- 
festation ; say, only to a preference for precious scarabs rather than 
numerous ones. Of such particular cases, history can be made but 
no science. Accordingly, the acceptance of the introvert type be- 
comes scientifically futile until its generality has been defined and 
proved. Has this ever really been done? Commonly, indeed, the 
generality is taken to be complete; introversion is assumed to con- 
stitute a single unitary function. But its very author, Jung, ex- 
pressly divided it into four independent functions; one for each of 
his faculties: sensation, thought, feeling, and intuition. Until this 
fundamental matter is settled, all such characterology as we have 
been recounting would seem to be an edifice built upon the sands. 
Similarly, still unsolved is the problem as to how far the three pairs 
of types accepted by Ach constitute one single pair. So, too, we 
have so far no information as to how all three are connected with 
the many others that have been asserted. Yet again, there has been 
no genuine proof of how far any of these types are really responsible 
for the experimental traits which have been credited to them. 

The basal fact appears to be that all the most fundamental prob- 
lems demand a new technique; that of correlations about types and, 
indeed, about character and factors. Such a technique, not having 
originated in Germany, has never gained admittance there. Until 
it does so, the whole characterology would appear to remain in the 
fools’ paradise of faculty-psychology. 

On the other hand, these German authors have contributed a re- 
markable wealth of psychological suggestions on just those mat- 
ters of character where most of the English writings display la- 
mentable poverty. 

Altogether, then, each side has that which the other has not. 
The moral is obvious enough. 
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OF PERSONALITY* 
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The goal in the study of an individual, as in science in general, 
is the discovery of some regularity or consistency which gives us a 
law through which we can, in a measure, predict future events, in this 
case future behavior. The device most familiar for this purpose in 
personality study is the concept of traits. Behavior is viewed from the 
standpoint of some descriptive term, often, but not always, social in 
nature—such, for example, as honest, ascendant, introverted, intel- 
ligent, artistic, and is measured by some scale upon the basis of the 
degree of the quality chosen. The question is not raised as to 
what the individual is doing in showing his ascendance, his intel- 
ligence, or artistic quality, that is, what his ascendant or intelligent 
behavior is about. The rater concerns himself only with these se- 
lected qualities or dimensions of the behavior complex. In order 
to give the appearance of some reality behind such dimensional qual- 
ities there is “projected” into the individual some kind of neural 
or psychic dispositions which are called traits. Thus, we assume 
that an individual whose behavior measures characteristically on 
the ascendant side of an ascendance-submission scale has a trait of 
“ascendance,” one who rates at a certain point in facility in solving 
problems is said to have a certain degree of the trait of intelligence, 
and soon. Such traits are regarded as definite things in the make-up 
of the individual which can be quantified by a precise index upon 
the scale. The continuum used in such measurements may be called 
a continuum of “degrees of a quality.” The individual is repre- 
sented by a point upon this continuum. The step intervals of the 


* Read, in abridged form, at the meeting of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Hanover, New Hampshire, Sept. 3, 1936, under the title “The Discovery 
of Consistency-Content as a Method of Studying Personality.” 
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scale are determined by standardization upon a group, and its range 
represents the range of individuals, with respect to this quality, 
which are to be found in a society. The continuum thus lies within 
the group, and the individual represents a point upon it. 


This methodology, though useful for pioneer work, involves 
certain assumptions which are untenable in the light of a more 
careful study. We really have no justification for projecting into 
an individual some organic disposition known as a trait. A trait, 
so far as we know, is only a convenient way of expressing a pre- 
diction about the individual’s future instances of behavior. The 
point upon the measuring scale to which is allocated the degree of 
the individual’s trait, being a central tendency of many specific sam- 
ples of an individual’s behaviors, may be only a statistical artifact. 
And this is true even though in some qualities measured an indi- 
vidual’s central tendency may show a true statistical reliability, that 
is, his future exhibition of the “trait”? may be consistent and pre- 
dictable. Split-half reliability and argument from a normal dis- 
tribution of a measured trait within a population are insufficient 
criteria as to whether a trait exists, even in a statistical sense, in 
individual cases. We must supplement our statistics of test scores 
upon a population by a more careful study of the distributions of 
behavior instances within a sampling of the behavior field of single 
individuals. Intra-individual, as well as group statistics, must be 
developed in personality study. 


There exists among psychologists a peculiar aversion to the in- 
dividual case study. This aversion is based upon the wholesome 
scientific principle that one must not generalize from a single in- 
stance. But it must not be forgotten that scientific data may be 
composed of events of many different kinds. An “instance” does 
not need to be an individual; it may equally well be a single act 
of behavior of an individual. And a fair sampling of the behaviors 
of an individual represents not a single item but a large number. 
Hence as long as the generalization made from this sample does not 
transcend the field of data from which it was obtained, that is, so 
long as it is made to apply to this one individual’s behavior and to 
no other, such a generalization involves no violation of sound sci- 
entific procedure. And the attempt, in this way, to discover laws of 
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individuals is precisely what we mean by the scientific study of 
personality. 


What is the nature of the continuum which we shall employ for 
measurement in such a sampling of the behavior universe of a sin- 
gle individual? It is, of course, possible to use our familiar trait 
continua upon which degrees of a quality are measured. For ex- 
ample, the scale whose step values represent the degrees of ascend- 
ance of individuals in a society can also be used to measure and 
show the distribution of the separate acts of a single individual. I 
propose, however, that we employ, in addition to this older method, 
another type of continuum, a type whose development has been 
strangely neglected by psychologists. Instead of thinking in terms 
of degrees of abstracted qualities of behavior, let us take the be- 
havior itself in its full significance for making some adjustment 
or bringing about some change in the individual’s environment. 
Instead of asking whether an instance of behavior may be char- 
acterized as ascendant, let us ask what the behavior itself is, what it 
means, and in what degree its intention or meaning is being carried 
out. In short, what does the individual seem to be “trying to do” in 
being ascendant? We are interested, in other words, not in traits, 
but in behavior trends. We can describe the individual’s trend of 
behavior teleonomically, that is, in terms of the purpose or purposes 
which he seems to be trying to carry out. This teleonomic method . 
of description will be found to be both more discriminating and 
more dynamic than the concept of traits. For example, instead of 
estimating that an individual has a certain degree of the trait of 
honesty, we would ask what he seems to be trying to do in these 
instances of behavior where his standard of honesty is manifested. 
(By this we do not necessarily mean what he is consciously trying 
to do.) Let us imagine three individuals rated or measured as 
equally honest. One of them might be seeking justice, another 
might be trying always to help others, while the third might be 
trying to maintain his self-esteem or reputation. An individual 
might, of course, at times be trying to do more than one of these 
things. Nevertheless, one of them might be more characteristic 
and universally applicable as a description of his behavior than the 
others. Obviously the mere index of the quality or trait of honesty 
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would not give us a picture of these behavior trends or a possibility 
of predicting from them. 


Two cautions are needed at this point. First, the teleonomic 
method makes no use of the notion of consciousness of a purpose 
imputed to the subject we observe, or of purpose as an agent, mo- 
tive, or force behind his activities. We mean only that if we our- 
selves were performing the movements made by the individual 
under observation, we would say that we were doing thus and so 
(for example, chopping wood, driving an automobile, attempting 
to impress others, etc.). The notion of purpose is used purely as 
a means of description. The question arises at this point whether 
one can include the words which the subject speaks as an evidence 
of the correct teleonomic description to apply to his acts. The 
answer is that the individual’s subjective report in speech may well 
be included, since speaking is certainly a part of the whole behavior. 
What the subject says, however, concerning his “motives” should 
not necessarily be taken at its face value; and it should always be 
perceived as a part of the entire situation, that is, environmental 
circumstances and the rest of the individual’s behavior, before the 
teleonomic description is finally given. The application of this crite- 
rion to the language report of a man regarding his reasons for 
being honest or dishonest affords an obvious example. The whole 
question of psycho-analytic observation is here involved. Our pres- 
ent application lies in the direction of urging the analysts to be 
thoroughgoing and observe and describe the whole behavior of the 
patient in a situation teleonomically, rather than trying merely to 
interpret a subjective unconscious motive. The familiar objection 
that the interpretation of the meaning of acts is too subjective for 
scientific purposes loses its force if the teleonomic method of ob- 
serving behavior trends is understood in this light. Teleonomic 
description becomes as objective as any of the other methods of 
behavior description in common psychological use. It is not more 
subjective to describe a man’s specific behavior as soliciting atten- 
tion or as trying to avoid responsibility, than to rate his behavior 
in general upon the traits of exhibitionism or evasiveness; and 
the task before the observer is decidedly more concrete. There will 
be cases of doubt, to be sure, in describing certain observed acts. 
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But such instances occur in any method, and can be easily elimi- 
nated from the record. Verification by agreement of a number of 
observers is also possible and affords an adequate check upon the 
reliability of the observation. In fact, it will probably be necessary. 
Ultimate validation of the method must come through testing its 
accuracy and reliability through prediction (established through 
observer agreement). For example, as a result of observing an 
individual and making a teleonomic hypothesis about his behavior 
trends, I might predict that, upon a particular future occasion, he 
will behave in a manner describable as trying, through verbal re- 
actions, to evade responsibility. Now the test will be whether, 
when this occasion arises and other observers, who have known 
nothing of my prediction, note and describe his behavior, they will 
bear out my prediction, that is, they will describe the subject’s be- 
havior teleonomically in the manner I have indicated. 

Our second caution is that we do not imply by the method of 
teleonomic description any notion of future end or goal. The full 
meaning of “purpose” as here employed is one of description, and 
lies within the act itself. It is not a description of behavior, for 
example, to say that a man is chopping wood in order to build a 
fire. We say, merely, that he is chopping wood. The teleonomic 
method, in other words, does not imply a teleology. To be sure 
we know the end result of an act we are describing from our own 
past experience, as, for example, in seeing a stick of wood with a 
certain shape or size as the result of chopping it; and we must in- 
corporate this notion somewhat in our description. Our point here, 
however, is that such end-effects have their place merely in describ- 
ing the kind of behavior now before us; we do not regard them as 
a goal toward which that behavior is driven by some internal force 
or purpose. The goal has no place for us, methodologically, except 
in the act itself. 


In order to show the contrast between the trait and the behavior 
trend approaches, we may take the following example. There was 
a certain boy whose behavior at school was reported by his teacher 
as exemplary, while his home behavior was a cause of grave con- 
cern to his parents. At school he was orderly, industrious, and at- 
tentive, while at home he was noisy, unruly, and a bully toward 
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the younger children. Rated upon a societally standardized con- 
tinuum of degrees of a trait, e. g., the trait of “tractability,” we find 
the results immediately ambiguous. The intra-individual distribu- 
tion for both sphere (home and school) together becomes bi-modal 
rather than normal. The trait approach breaks down. When, 
however, we describe his behavior teleonomically, that is, in terms 
of what he is really trying (and we do not mean consciously try- 
ing) to do, we may find a basic consistency underlying the contra- 
diction in these two fields of his behavior. For example, the boy 
might, in both lines of conduct, be acting to gain the attention of 
his elders. An hypothesis concerning a possible law of this individ- 
ual’s general behavior is thus provided, which can be subjected to 
the test of verification through wider sampling and measurement. 


The same observational data which is employed for rating upon 
a trait continuum may also be allocated upon a telic continuum. In 
a study in progress at Syracuse University the specific ascendance- 
test responses of an individual, rated as ascendant by the Allport 
A-S Reaction Study, were studied from the standpoint of teleonomic 
description. It was found that his ascendant score resulted chiefly 
from items which did not involve intellectual self-assertion, but were 
displayed by the individual in a rdle of forwardness in energetic 
bodily action. The individual’s behavior could be tentatively de- 
scribed as a “pushing bodily and impatiently” into things. If this 
hypothesis should prove correct, it might reveal to us an important 
trend having a higher predictive value than the trait of ascendance 
which we set out to measure. 


It might be argued that the behavior-trend approach is only 
another instance of the trait approach, in that it is really an attempt 
to discover a more fundamental trait. This view, however, fails to 
do justice to two distinctions. First, teleonomic formulations could 
never be derived by estimating upon the basis of a priori traits, 
or even of searching for new traits. Traits represent degrees of 
qualities which are shown in what the individual does; teleonomic 
description represents what he does when these qualities are being 
shown. Second, the estimation or measurement of a trait neces- 
sarily implies a social standard. The continuum must be societal. 
A rating on ascendance, for example, cannot be given without know- 
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ing the range and differences in this trait among the surrounding 
population. The discovery of a teleonomic behavior trend, on the 
other hand, does not require that we go outside the individual him- 
self. The continuum is intra-individual. In the trait approach, 
we try to demonstrate the consistency of the individual in terms 
of his degree of a particular quality in comparison with the degree 
of that quality shown by other individuals; in the teleonomic ap- 
proach we try to discover the content of the trend (or trends) of 
behavior which recurs most frequently in the behavior pattern of 
the individual himself. 


The question now arises whether behavior which is described 
in terms of what the individual is doing, or trying to do, can be 
measured. The answer is that it can. Instead of using a trait con- 
tinuum, or degrees of a quality as steps along the scale, the teleo- 
nomic behavior-trend method employs a telic continuum whose steps 
are recognizable degrees in which that which the individual is try- 
ing to do is really being carried out, or else the degree of effort (or 
trying to do it) which is manifested in the sample of behavior. It 
is too early to report definite findings from experiments upon this 
problem. In general, however, the left extreme of the continuum 
employed represents the position of those behaviors which exhibit 
the effort to do the sort of thing the individual is (hypothetically) 
always trying to do in its clearest or most effective form. The right 
extreme represents those behaviors which show the minimum rec- 
ognizable degree (but still some degree) of trying to do the thing in 
question. The intervening steps may be obtained by the scaling of 
sample items of behavior by an adaptation of the techniques of at- 
titude measurement devised by Professor Thurstone. What we 
are searching for is some teleonomic content (some type of thing 
the individual is trying to do) which, when it is put in the form of a 
scaled-continuum and the subject’s behaviors plotted upon it, will 
show a piling up of frequencies at the left extreme (that is, max- 
imum fulfillment of the trend in question) and a tapering off toward 
the right extreme (minimum fulfillment). The verification of our 
hypothesis with the telic continuum is thus of a different sort than 
that which we seek upon the trait continuum. For whereas the 
form of intra-individual distribution indicating a trait is probably 
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bell-shaped, that indicating a teleonomic behavior trend is probably 
J-shaped. 

In the preceding account I have described what I believe to be 
a new quantitative approach for personality study. I will now try 
to show, first, its relation to the dispute between the generalists 
(or characteristic factor exponents) and the specificists, and, sec- 
ond, how it enables us to recast the generalists’ position into a more 
workable theory of personality. 


The quarrel between the generalists and the specifists is like an 
undecided tug of war. The members of each side are able to hold 
their ground; but each group is forced to admit the equal strength 
of its opponents. The generalists, using trait reliabilities and 
matching-coefficients, point to consistencies in individuals. The 
specifists point to equally established dependencies of behavior upon 
the specific situation. The generalists do not discover in what be- 
havior content the basic consistencies exist, and, therefore, cannot 
place themselves in a position to ascertain their true degree of gen- 
erality in the individual. They merely demonstrate that certain 
consistencies do exist. The reason why they do not discover true 
consistency content, which is unique for each individual, is because 
they work only with a priori traits which in some degree are com- 
mon to almost everybody, or match composite records of behavior 
which they do not attempt to describe. Description in terms of what 
the individual is characteristically trying to do, on the other hand, 
takes us in the direction of a discovery of those aspects of behavior 
in which the greatest consistency is to be found, and brings us nearer, 
therefore, to the true measure of that consistency itself. The tel- 
eonomic or behavior-trend approach thus facilitates the settlement 
of this controversy, in that it takes the controversy out of the field 
of argument and brings it to the test of experiment. 

Turning more directly to the general factor exponents, we find 
that the work of G. W. Allport, Vernon, and others leaves little 
doubt that intra-individual consistencies are to be found. Photo- 
graphs, the voice, handwriting, bits of literary composition, verbal 
sketches of acquaintances, and even random movements, betray a 
certain characteristic uniqueness in individuals. Vernon has pointed 
out that the matching method permits one to employ in personality 
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study the more complex materials (a composite sketch, for ex- 
ample, including references to many traits, or a specimen of hand- 
writing), even though we cannot isolate the part played in the 
identification by the specific elements. And it has been strikingly 
shown that the more complex and structural these materials may 
be, the higher is the degree of success in recognizing them as be- 
longing to a particular individual, that is, as giving evidence of some 
underlying individual consistency. 

But when we come to such close terms as this with the con- 
sistency theory a singular dilemma presents itself. The closer we 
come to the proof that personalities are reducible to some funda- 
mental individual characteristic, the more difficult it becomes to 
name or identify that characteristic, to state it in communicable 
form, or to find any physiological correlate for it. Its nuances are 
too highly individualized to be expressed by a trait name, which is 
based, like all words in our language, upon common human experi- 
ences. Workers in the field of factor analysis manifest a similar 
dissatisfaction with the result when they try to name the fundamen- 
tal factors which they discover. The Guilfords have recently pub- 
lished a study isolating five personality factors from a factor analy- 
sis of the answers to a test of extroversion-introversion.1 Upon 
reading the lists of items having the highest factor loadings in these 
five categories, one is impressed by the unified picture which each 
list presents ; but the task of characterizing that unity is difficult in- 
deed. The authors themselves at first suggest the terms social, 
emotional, and masculine for three of the factors; but they become 
so distrustful of the attempt that they reduce their labels, re- 
spectively, to the initial letters S, E, and M. 

The reason for this impasse lies largely in the conception of a 
trait itself. Stated in trait terminology these common underlying 
factors represent the area of overlap of traits. One trait, as rated, 
in part involves or partakes of the nature of another. From this 
overlap and intercorrelation of traits the inference is drawn that 
there must be some underlying factor common to a number of 
traits and more fundamental and general than any of the traits with 
which we started. But the trait hypothesis is already a projection 


1J. P. and Ruth B. Guilford, “Personality Factors S, E, and M, and their 
Measurement,” J. Psychol., 1936, II, 109-127. 
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into an individual of some imaginary organic entity to account for 
a statistical tendency; and so this generalization of a super-trait 
takes us still further from the explicit reality of the individual. It 
is a characteristic manifested not by the individual but by his va- 
rious characteristics. It is a trait of his traits. It is no wonder that 
a quality so highly abstracted and separated from observable human 
behavior is difficult to name. 

If we restate the problem in terms not of traits, but of the be- 
havior trend approach, I believe the paradox will disappear. The 
list of traits in which the inter-relationship is found should be re- 
placed by teleonomic statements of the different things which the in- 
dividual is habitually trying to do. The unity of these, that is, their 
overlap and partial identity, is now easy to explain. It results not 
from some mysterious super-trait behind them, but from the sim- 
ple fact that they are all done by the same person. Since that indi- 
vidual has only one neuro-muscular system, he can usually perform 
only one integrated act at one time. Nevertheless, in this one bodily 
act he may be trying to carry out a number of different intents ; 
that is, he may be trying to do not one thing, but a number of 
things, simultaneously. While these aspects are unified in a single 
integrated activity, that unity itself is difficult to characterize by 
any one term for the simple reason that it is composed of not one, 
but a number of separate teleonomic trends performed by one and 
the same person. The only way to express their unity is to men- 
tion the name of the person who performs them. 

To illustrate. In an experiment on theme matching performed 
at Syracuse University the matchers made lists of adjectives by 
which they tried to characterize the themes of a particular individ- 
ual as an aid in matching them to themes whose authorship was un- 
known. For example, the themes of a certain student might be 
characterized as good-natured, frank, communicative, unostenta- 
tious, friendly, and optimistic. Such terms, however, were seldom 
satisfactory to the investigator, since they did not fully represent 
the basis upon which he made the matchings. The optimism, for 
example, in this case was not just anybody’s optimism. Another 
student’s themes might be rated as optimistic, yet the character of 
their optimism should not be confused with that of these themes. 
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For this student’s optimism had certain “overtones,” to speak fig- 
uratively, which reflected the entire make-up of the individual. Now 
instead of trying to imagine some central trait of this person, man- 
ifested through his optimism and other characteristics, is it not 
simpler to say that the reason why this optimism was so individ- 
ualized was that, when the reader of the subject’s themes experi- 
enced it, he always experienced it in connection with other traits 
equally characteristic of that subject? Or in teleonomic language, 
here was an individual who was trying in all that he said to convey 
his experiences to others, to tell everything, to make friends, to keep 
his own merits inconspicuous, and to see the bright side of things. 
There is, perhaps, no central characteristic trait of this individual 
beyond the fact that he characteristically does all things at the same 
time. 


Let us try, to take another instance, to characterize the humor 
of the late Will Rogers. Shall we say that this humorist showed 
traits of uncouthness, kindliness, and iconoclasm, and the like; but 
behind these lay a more general and characteristic, but indefinable, 
trait which distinguished his humor from that of other humorists 
who have also displayed uncouthness, kindliness, and iconoclasm? 
If so, we shall probably be searching for a will-o’-the-wisp. Let 
us, instead, make our observations teleonomic and say that he was a 
man who, while he was trying to puncture the balloons of public 
dignitaries, was also trying to brazen out of his lack of drawing- 
room manners, and to sympathize with human foibles and tragedies. 
We shall now come somewhere near to a direct experience of this 
personality. 


The unity in all these patterns of behavior arises from the sim- 
ple fact that the elements cf the pattern (teleonomically) can be, 
and actually are, all performed by the same individual. The com- 
mon fact behind them all is really not a “master trait’”’ of that indi- 
vidual, it ts the individual. Personality is not the one in many, it 
is the many in one. And this fact accounts alike for the impression 
we have of uniqueness in ratings and other personal data, for the 
impossibility of describing that uniqueness with a single term, for 
our ability, notwithstanding, to use this impression of uniqueness 
in order to match, identify, and predict, and for the statistical evi- 
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dence of the overlap of traits. There is no explanation for all this 
beyond the integrated neuro-muscular system of the individual. To 
say that there is a fundamental trait “expressing” the individual, 
which he carries around inside him, is useless tautology. It is a 
kind of manikin theory, an individual projected inside an individual 
in order to explain what the individual does. 

G. W. Allport has noted that his concept of correspondence, 
which is essentially a trait description, was not adequate to cover 
certain experimentally discovered consistencies. For example, a 
contradiction appeared in the behavior of a certain subject who was 
random and excessive in writing movements, but placid and con- 
centrated in drawing movements. As soon as we realize that this 
man was not interested in writing, but was highly interested and 
skilled in drawing, we can understand this lack of correspondence 
in the sphere of motility traits. To cover these consistencies with 
the individual’s general patterns of life, G. W. Allport has employed 
the term “congruence.”? It seems to me that this notion of con- 
gruence, which is essentially the one here advocated, explains the 
overlap of traits found in factor analysis. The reason why such 
terms as patient, calm, earnest, and faithful show an intercorrela- 
tion as applied to individuals in large population samples may be 
that the type of person who is patient might readily find it com- 
patible with his patient behavior to be likewise calm, earnest, and 
faithful. An individual who habitually tries to remain loyal to 
another may well be one who seriously endeavors (earnestness), 
and one who seeks to hold himself in restraint in the face of dis- 
turbing conditions (calmness and patience). We are dealing here 
with allied responses. Again the underlying unity may be sought 
not in some hypothetical common factor or trait, but in the identity 
of the individual himself. 

It is said that prior to the detection and arrest of Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann a certain psychiatrist had been able, by surveying the 
clues then existing, accurately to characterize the individual who 
must have committed, or at least who must have been associated 
with, the crime. The fact of German descent, the educational level, 
the general physique or temperament, and other specifications were 


*G. W. Allport and P. E. Vernon, Studies in Expressive Movement (New York, 
1933). 
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indicated by a careful study of the circumstances. When a certain 
single individual was found who conformed to all these particulars, 
the psychiatrists might well have exclaimed: “This is he!’ In per- 
sonality study a similar problem confronts us. There are obvious 
differences, of course, in the general circumstances. We are not 
at a loss, for example, as to the physical identity of the person. Un- 
like the detectives in the Hauptmann case, we know the name of the 
individual from whom our data has been obtained. But this knowl- 
edge is only a gross physical, rather than a psychological, identifica- 
tion. In personality study, to cite another difference, we are deal- 
ing with characteristic behaviors rather than with circumstances of 
status, morphology, and the like. We can also confirm our hypothe- 
sis by prediction; we are not limited to unverifiable inference from 
past events. The situation, however, is otherwise similar to that 
of the Hauptmann case. By making a thorough sampling of the in- 
dividual’s actions, we can describe teleonomically a number of con- 
sistencies, that is, certain things which the individual is generally 
trying to do. When we have these before us, we can prepare our- 
selves, in our perceptual setting, to recognize and react to an indi- 
vidual of whom all these behavior trends are at one and the same 
instant true. And when we turn from these records which we have 
been compiling about the individual and encounter the behaving in- 
dividual himself, our anticipation (or “set” ) becomes realized in 
appropriate behavior. Our “set” fits the reality of the individual ; 
and we can be aware, in the full psychological sense, that “this 
is he.’’* 


*To appreciate this article, we must remember the general verdict that the 
current methods of studying personality are in a very evil plight. Allport is 
proposing a remedy. So have several other writers, in this journal: G. W. All- 
port, Cantril, Lewin, McDougall, Mead, Meloun, Rand, Stephenson, Stern, Studman, 
and Vernon. 

Any further suggestion will be welcome.—The Editor. 




















THE EMOTIONALITY OF SPINSTERS 


RAYMOND ROYCE WILLOUGHBY 
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During the progress of a study on the relationships of mar- 
riage and emotionality, undertaken in 1934 with the help of the So- 
cial Science Research Council, an opportunity was afforded to 
assess the emotional characteristics (as indicated by questionnaire 
report) of slightly over five hundred unmarried women of ages 
from fifteen to seventy-five. The subjects were of superior so- 
cial and educational status, and were found in urban _back- 
grounds, chiefly Boston, Pittsburgh, and Baltimore; only women 
who had never been married were included. 

The questionnaire used was a modification of the writer’s re- 
vision of the Thurstone Personality Schedule,’ consisting of the 
original 25 items plus 15 additional, 7 of which were from Root’s 
introversion scale. Each of these items was carefully selected (as 
explained in the original references) according to a number of 
criteria, including relatively high incidence, correlation with physi- 
ological criteria of sympathetic nervous activity, and correlation 
with total score on a large number of such items. They included 
social items, such as 


Are you self-conscious in the presence of superiors? 
At a reception do you avoid meeting the important person present? 


a few psychoneurotic items, such as 
Are you afraid of falling when you are on a high place? 
and introversion items (from the Root scale), such as 


When on vacation do you enjoy yourself better in a quiet place? 


*R. R. Willoughby, Thurstone Personality Schedule, Clark Revision (Worces- 
ter, Mass., 1932). 

*A.R. Root, “A Short Test of Introversion-Extroversion,” Person. J., 1931, X, 
250-253. 
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Answers were recorded by the subject (to whom the questions 
were presented orally) in terms of a 5-point scoring scheme on 
numbered blanks; the questions were so worded that the response 
4 (“very much or very often”) always indicated the highest de- 
gree of emotionality, while 0 (“never or practically never”) indi- 
cated the lowest. The subject did not see the questions, and only 
enough time was allowed her (about five seconds, except where 
age or disability necessitated a greater interval) to react in one 
definite manner and to record the result. 

The maximum possible score on each item being 4, the total 
maximum score is 160; and the minimum, of course, is 0. The 
range was 16-136. The actual mean for the total group of un- 
married women was 71.1,§ the median 69.5, quartiles 56 and 85, 
the standard deviation 20.7, and the distribution as follows: 


10* 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 TOTAL 
3 4 18 48 8 96 8 70 51 26 15 1 3 504. 


It may be noted in passing that the distribution is not seriously 
skewed, in contrast to distributions ordinarily found for personality- 
inventory data. This, however, is a consequence not of any spe- 
cial characteristics of the population under scrutiny, but of the 
selection of relatively high-incidence items, and so of the initial 
rejection of the viewpoint that such items are by definition not 
diagnostic of “abnormality.” 

The major part of the analysis will be in terms of specific age . 
groups. These age groups will be five-year periods, designated by 
their lower limits—thus 45 will indicate the group of subjects who 
have passed their forty-fifth but not their fiftieth birthdays. Six 
additional cases (75, 75, 75, 76, 78, and 78 years old) have been 
incorporated into the 70-year group. 

Some attention should be given the fact that these groups are 
not equal in number; thus the measures given above are over- 
weighted with younger women.} If (to anticipate somewhat) the 


§ From grouped data, 73.0. 

* Index is lower limit of class throughout the paper. 

+ The numbers of cases in the principal population, by age-groups beginning 
with 15 and ending with 70, are respectively 30, 52, 48, 36, 34, 29, 31, 30, 31, 31, 
31, 31; we have in addition a homogeneous population (undergraduates at Skid- 
more College, furnished through the courtesy of Dr. D. E. Johannsen) consisting 
of 51 15’s and 39 20’s, which will form the subject of special comment later. 
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means of the separate age groups be averaged (thus weighting 
them equally) the corrected value becomes 71.6; this value, how- 
ever, differs so little from that originally found that this factor 
may be dismissed as negligible. 

Much interest attaches to the problem of change of emotionality 
with age. In examining the data relevant to this matter, we must 
choose the appropriate measure of central tendency by means of 
which to compare the groups. Though there is little to choose 
between mean and median, we shall prefer the latter (it is lower 
than the former by 3, 0, 2, 3, 1, 2, 1, 1, 1, 2, —1, and O score 
points in groups 15 to 70 respectively; the skewnesses are thus 
slight). The probable error of a mean (that of the corresponding 
median is not determinate) for an age-group having a populatica 
of 30 and a standard deviation of 20 (to which values the actual fig- 
ures all closely approximate) is 2.5, and the probable errors of the 
actual averages used will presumably not vary greatly from this. 

The clearest presentation of the relation of median emotionality 
score to age can be made in a graph (Fie. I): 
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The corresponding semi-interquartile ranges (Q) vary unsystemat- 
ically (12, 15, 16, 11, 15, 11, 15, 17, 13, 12, 16, 12 for the groups 
in order from 15 to 70) and appear to be related only to fortuitous 
circumstances of the sampling. 

We have, then, a roughly M-shaped curve, showing a rise up 
to the late twenties, a decline up to the climacteric, a rise up to the 
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early sixties, and a slight decline or possible stationary state into 
old age. Broadly, we may consider explanations based on (1) 

: selection, (2) genuine individual modifications; and since we can- 
not follow the same individuals through their lives, testing them 
at convenient intervals, the latter must remain a sort of residual 
hypothesis, to be entertained only if such testing as our data allow 
fails to establish the probability of selective factors. Of the lat- 
ter, we may consider the possibilities that (a) the samples ob- 
tained were not representative of the populations at their respective 
levels (implying that the universe is really homogeneous with re- 
spect to emotionality and contains no age differentials such as we 
have found); (b) the samples were representative, and the find- 
ings imply differences in emotionality among the unmarried born 
at different periods. Of (a) we can say little except that the 
samplings were as representative (of the upper socio-economic and 
educational classes) as it was possible to make them, and we know 
no reason to suppose them otherwise. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that the young are not strictly comparable to the middle-aged 
and old, since they contain not only the unmarriageable but also a 
large proportion of the merely unmarried. The initial and the last 
three limbs of the M, however, may probably be thought of as two 
groups, the parts of each of which are comparable enough among 
themselves. 


For the evaluation of (b) we shall need further evidence. A 
start in this direction is afforded by the observation that in some 
respects the Skidmore group yields results different from those 
of the less homogeneous main group. Thus while the 20-year 
group of Skidmore girls has a median identical with the correspond- 
ing main group, the 15-year group has a median 10 score points 
higher than its corresponding main group. More detailed analysis 
shows that this cannot be accounted for by the slightly greater age 
of the subjects, but is a function of being in college, since a dif- 
ference of the same order or slightly greater appears between the 
collegians and non-collegians of the non-Skidmore group. Similar 
analysis of the 20-year non-Skidmore group shows a reversal, non- 
collegians being on the average not only substantially higher than 
a rather inadequate half-dozen collegians, but also some 7 score 
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points higher than a comparable group of graduates, whose median 
is close to that of all the 20-year subjects. These findings are re- 
grettably inconclusive, half of them pointing to a selective effect 
of formal education with respect to emotionality and half to some 
sort of tension leading to individual modifications. However, we 
shall proceed to systematic exploration for differentials dependent 
on education, occupation, bilingualism, and consciousness of a cur- 
rent emotional problem. 

Some analysis of the scores of collegians vs. non-collegians in 
the two youngest groups has been attempted above, with the result 
that there appears to be a tendency for college attendance to be asso- 
ciated with increased emotionality in the youngest group but not 
in the next youngest. The analysis, however, cannot be particularly 
satisfactory until the third group is reached, by which period most 
women have finished or entered upon the final stage of their for- 
mal education. Trial and error shows that the simplest and best 
balanced division of those possible on an educational basis may be 
effected by dividing the possessors (B) from the non-possessors 
(N) of the baccalaureate degree. A tabulation will be presented 
of the age-group differences between medians, this quantity being 
stated as positive when the median for B is larger than that for N 
—i.e., when the more highly educated are the more maladjusted ; 
it may be kept in mind that a typical PE of a difference between 
means for populations of about the size in question is about 3.6: 


Age 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 
Mdg-Mdy 0 2 -8 sa 6 3-27 -5 
Np 6 2 BB BP KR ES ..S . 6 
Nn 26bSb WDOVvWeVvW bBo a Ss 


The generalization appears to be warranted that the malad- 
justments of middle life are suffered more keenly by the more 
educated, but this difference does not hold for the old or for the 
young. In fact, from 35 to 60 inclusive, the medians for the more 
educated group show a slow but steady rise (69, 72, 74, 77, 78, 84) 
instead of the slow fall and following sharp rise for the group as 
a whole (Fic. I). 

We shall describe the occupations reported (“after O please in- 
dicate just what your work is’) under a few comprehensive cat- 
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egories and then divide the entire group of subjects on this basis, , 
rather than attempt to treat the separate age-groups (since the latter 
procedure would result in subgroups too small to yield significant 
comparisons). The description of the categories is facilitated by 
the relatively small number of types of occupation open to women. 
The categories as established are: teaching (T), including all 
grades from kindergarten to university, and including an occa- | 
sional music or dancing teacher (a teacher of nursing has been ) 
included with the teachers rather than with the nurses) ; nursing | 
(N), including pupil nurses and some half-dozen physicians; stu- 
dents (S), not including persons also regularly employed; secre- 
tarial (Se) including stenographers, record-keepers, and librarians 
of all grades; clinical (C), a somewhat miscellaneous group com- 
prising chiefly social workers and psychometrists, but including 
also two reporters and two dietitians ; business (B), including sales- 
women, buyers, executives of commercial organizations, small pro- 
prietors, and a half-dozen housekeepers and other paid personal ser- 
vants; and leisure (L), composed chiefly of retired persons who 
gave no indication of their former occupation (where this was 
given the subject was classified under it). Within each of these 
groups, except students and leisure, there is naturally an age gra- 
dient, e. g., an older teacher is likely to be a principal or supervisor, 
an older business woman is likely to be a buyer or proprietor rather 
than a saleswoman, etc.; but this is approximately equalized by 
comparing groups drawn from the entire population without re- 
gard to age; the endeavor was to differentiate between kinds of 
work rather than degrees of proficiency or experience. The me- 
dians and their populations follow: 





Group } a T Cc N Se B S 
Md 81 74 72 69 69 65 54 
N 36 126 48 53 65 52 34 





There is no evidence in these figures of any real occupational dif- 
ferential; Group L is evidently high because it consists principally 
of women in the high age groups, and Group S low because it con- 
sists principally of very young women; Group T and Group B are 
conspicuously different in education, many T’s being doctors of 
medicine and philosophy and many B’s of only elementary 
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school training; the balance, heterogeneous and comparable from 
group to group in age and training, show no stable differences. 
There is nothing remarkable about the variabilities; all Q’s, for 
instance, are near 15. 


A division of 44 Skidmore students who indicated their major 
departments also failed to differentiate; 27 students in the “prac- 
tical” departments (fine arts, home economics, physical education, 
secretarial, etc.) and 17 in the “non-practical” departments (so- 
ciology, history, biology, psychology, etc.) gave identical medians 
(64), though the latter gave a somewhat reduced variability 
(Q=—9 as against 16). 

The language questions (native language, and if other than 
English, age at which English was learned and age at immigra- 
tion to United States) fail to differentiate. The alternative lan- 
guages mentioned were: Polish, Arabic, “Jewish” (Yiddish), 
“American,” Italian, Swedish, Hawaiian, French, Spanish, Hun- 
garian, Russian, Danish, German, Dutch, Irish and Gaelic, Chi- 
nese, Portuguese, Norwegian. Excluding the “American,” the emo- 
tionality scores of the 58 women reporting these languages form 
a distribution with a median at 68, as against 70 for the 446 mono- 
linguals; the quartile relationships are in the same direction, but 
are also insignificantly different in amount. 


The question concerning consciousness of an emotional problem 
was purposely stated in two forms (though requiring but one re- 
sponse): (1) “To what extent is your mind now free from spe- 
cial worries and problems? (2) To what extent is your present 
emotional adjustment satisfactory?” The same 4-3-2-1-0 response 
scheme was used as in the main inventory, but 4 now represented 
highest emotional well-being. For the present analysis each age 
group has been separated into two sub-groups, (a) those answer- 
ing this question with 0, 1, or 2 (unsatisfactory adjustment), and 
(b) those answering it with 3 or 4 (satisfactory adjustment). The 
differences between the medians of these groups in emotionality 
score will be tabulated, and will be shown as positive when in the 
expected direction, i. e., when those conscious of an emotional prob- 
lem show a higher emotionality median than those not reporting 
such consciousness ; subjoined in each case are the numbers of sub- 
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jects in categories (a) and (b) respectively. A rough idea of the 
significance of the differences can be obtained from the fact that 
the probable error of a difference between means for sub-popula- 
tions of 15 with standard deviations of 15 (approximately the ac- 
tual figures) would be 3.6: 


Age 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 Ave. 
Nd-Md, -5 3 3 10 22 5 7 19 20 15 24 32 13 

N, 18 27 23 17 21 18 20 19 20 12 10 19 

Np 12 2 2 18 15 10 11 l1 11 7 16 = 8 
N./N_ .60 52 48 49 58 .64 65 63 65 63 39 70 .57 


When these difference values, representing the effect on emotion- 
ality score of consciousness of a current emotional problem, are 
plotted on the same axes with the group medians depicted in Fie. I, 
the resulting figure may be interpreted either as (1) a tendency 
for the difference values to follow the medians, or (2) a tendency 
to simple linear increase with age, disturbed somewhat by chance 
factors ; the latter interpretation may be a little the more probable. 
Certain low values and one negative one are of interest as showing 
that conscious worries and the sort of remoter emotional feelings 
measured by our instrument are by no means necessarily associated. 
The ratio N JN, a sort of satisfaction index for the population, 
shows interesting variations in the earlier groups and a no less 
interesting quarter century of stability in middle life. 

We have now completed the analysis of the total emotionality 
scores for these unmarried women, with certain roughly positive 
and some negative results. Among the factors for which differen- 
tials may be established or strongly suspected are age, education, 
and consciousness of a current emotional problem; those which are 
non-differentiating are occupation (except as affected by age and 
education) and bilingualism. There is nothing especially surpris- 
ing about the finding that consciousness of a current emotional 
problem is associated with increased emotionality score; and while 
we cannot with any finality assign reasons for the apparent asso- 
ciation of education with maladjustment, we may reasonably sup- 
pose that the school continues to provide an asylum for persons with 
social anxieties and personality troubles beyond the time when the 
more tough-minded begin their life work, so that the relation (we 
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may presume) is a selective rather than a causative one. We are, 
then, left with our former problem of presenting reasonable hy- 
potheses for the observed trend of score with age; and, there being 
on the basis of the analysis no evident effect regularly varying with 
age of any selective factor positively correlated with score, we may 
conclude by elimination that we have to do with real secular trends 
in personality; on this basis we may perhaps think of the two rises 
in the curve as associated respectively with increasing tension 
from the life-problems of sexual adjustment and adjustments to old 
age, while the low level in middle life would reflect lessening of 
sexual tensions, relative remoteness of sexual possibilities, maxi- 
mum earning power, and relative remoteness of incapacitating age. 








PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND PACIFISM 


CAVENDISH MOXON 


San Francisco 


In the June, 1936, issue of Character and Personality, Dr. 
Edward Glover, a prominent member of the International Psycho- 
analytical Association, attacks pacifism as a morbid product of pro- 
jection, and defends war as a means to bodily and mental health. 
To support his analysis, Glover uses the Freudian theory of in- 
stincts, of the repetition compulsion, of displacement of infantile 
hates to national and political opponents, and of psychotic denial 
of aggressiveness. While seeking specifically to prove the insanity 
of pacifism, Glover actually asserts the madness of mankind as a 
whole. He suggests, moreover, that this racial unreasonableness is 
an incurable insanity. With admirable clarity Glover presents the 
cynical and pessimistic conclusions that follow from a consistent 
Freudian approach to his subject. 

Since Dr. Glover speaks with the impressive authority of the 
whole body of Freudian theory and practice, it is necessary to sub- 
ject his statements to a careful psychological analysis. By study- 
ing the specific applications made in this article, we can judge the 
soundness of doctrines that deny the possibility of permanent peace 
(unless pacifists can be eugenically bred) and consequently give sup- 
port to the militaristic philosophy of fascism. 


At the very outset Glover indulges in oversimplified and exag- 
gerated statements that shake one’s confidence in his conclusions. 
Starting from the fact that some persons excessively deny their 
own aggressiveness, and consequently see only their enemies’ hate, 
Glover suggests that all human beings, regardless of their ethical 
ideals, unscientifically lay all the blame for their fighting upon eco- 
nomic forces or wicked opponents, in order to escape responsibility 
for personal pugnacity (p. 305). If Glover had been content to ex- 
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press his agreement with Rank’s belief that all men tend to deny 
their will, probably no psychotherapist would quarrel with his state- 
ment. But Glover fails to state that the tendency to denial only be- 
comes a complete unawareness of one’s own aggressiveness when a 
religious or ethical ideal of peace and love compels this self-deceit 
as a condition for self-respect. 

Glover next proceeds to make the anti-scientific assertion that 
such reasonableness as we possess is a completely misleading char- 
acteristic. How then can it help towards an understanding of human 
nature in general and pacifism in particular? It is true that, if 
one accepts Freud’s theory of ambivalence, the conscious reasons 
for a deed of love can never speak for the opposite hate tendency, 
and therefore can never express the total truth of the personality. 
But the Freudians proceed to cast a morbid doubt and suspicion 
upon even the relative validity of conscious reasons. In contrast 
to these, the unconscious causes of behavior seem to be more real 
or true. The term “rationalization” therefore gets a bad meaning, 
regardless of the content. But the cynical, destructive denial of the 
truth of reason, and the mystical reverence for the unconscious deeps 
of the Id have never been more clearly expressed than by Dr. 
Glover, who writes as if he appealed to the reader’s super-rational 
intuition. 

In order to prove his point that pacifists are unreasonable in 
shutting their eyes to their own aggressiveness, Glover feels it nec- 
essary to show that “so far from being on the whole a reasoning 
and reasonable animal, man only reasons or is reasonable under the 
most favorable circumstances” (p. 306). Though Glover fails to 
define his concept of reasonableness, he writes as if a reasonable 
mind would be pure and undefiled by knowledge of the external 
world, and untainted by the Id impulses. So he cynically states that 
“our margin of sanity is in some respects thinned out to a very fine 
dividing line” which we often cross. Instead of merely asserting 
the relative unreasonableness of unscientifically educated persons, 
under certain social and economic conditions of existence, Glover 
suggests that the causes for our supposedly predominating stupidity 
are constitutional and more or less unalterable. 

What is Glover’s basis for belief in the unreasonableness of hu- 
man nature? He gives three reasons. 
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First, Glover uses the evidence of dreams, which seem to him 
at times “altogether mad and absurd.”’ But you will search in vain 
for any criterion by which these dreams are judged to be mad. 
We can only infer that Glover has a fixed, metaphysical idea that 
delusional or hallucinatory imagery is always a sign of madness. 
From a scientific viewpoint, madness is not a mental essence. A 
dynamic approach to dreams (such as Rank has developed) does not 
judge their sanity by a ready-made definition of madness. The 
question is rather: Does this dreamer show a sanely creative reac- 
tion to the momentary limitations of reality? 

During sleep, the life impulse is paying its partial, daily tribute 
to death. The impulse for individual activity is unable to get full 
satisfaction without either seriously disturbing or totally wreck- 
ing the sleep-state. Therefore the healthy dream should compen- 
sate, not only for the trends that cannot be sanely indulged during 


wakefulness (as Jung rightly taught), but also for the inability for 
action during sleep. 


It is equally impossible to agree with Glover’s contemptuous de- 
preciation of pacifistic daydreams. If we apply the same criterion 
of sanity to daydreams, the reason for our disagreement becomes 
clear. During wakefulness the will for individual life and activity 
predominates over the death drive. Therefore if the mental con- 
tent is to keep a sane balance, it must be predominantly centered 
upon objects. Therefore the pacifist’s dream is not intrinsically 
pathological. It only becomes morbid if it is regarded as an imme- 
diately realizable possibility. 

In his book entitled Russia: Youth and the Present-Day World, 
Dr. Frankwood Williams has made it clear that a socialist world 
would provide such abundant outlets for non-military mass ag- 
gressiveness as to make realizable the dream of international peace. 
Under capitalistic conditions of life, on the contrary, it is only pos- 
sible to dream of lasting peace by a morbid denial of the non-psycho- 
logical facts about the system that makes imperialist wars inevitable. 

A second argument for the irrationality of pacifists Glover draws 
from his observation of babies and his theories about them. Glover’s 
static concept of sanity has no room for the selfish impulses of a 
hungry baby. But why is it so unreasonable for the baby impatiently 
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to cry for food, when it can neither move freely towards its feeder 
nor even know that she will soon satisfy its will to live? Only by 
a metaphysical approach can Glover seek to prove the baby’s un- 
reasonableness by imagining the danger to society of an adult act- 
ing like a baby in a tantrum. Studying chiefly the spoiled children 
of neurotically individualistic parents, Glover writes as if the infant 
is a purely aggressive egoist, with no passive trend towards the ob- 
ject, no impulse for togetherness, 


And now we come to Glover’s strongest piece of evidence—the 
average, unanalyzed adult. ‘As for the rationality of adult man. 
I cannot hope to persuade you [because you have not been analyzed, 
I suppose he means] how irrational he is through the greatest part 
of his waking life.” But for Glover it is proved by the fact that so 
many of man’s responses are due to fear, malice, suspicion, and su- 
perstition. 


Does Glover wish to suggest that under all conditions of human 
life, these feelings are unreasonable? Why is it stupid to have fear 
of poverty in times of economic crisis? Why is it crazy to be su- 
perstitious in a society where the average adult has no chance to 
acquire a scientific world-view of a psycho-analysis? Why is it in- 
sane to suspect the truthfulness of a salesman when his salary de- 
pends on his successful deceit? Would it be more reasonable to 
react to cruelty and oppression by pacifistic forbearance? If you 
have not the power to cast off an oppressor, is it unreasonable to 
speak of him with malice? 

Glover writes as if the anti-social impulses were primary, and 
the ‘‘apparently friendly activities were in the nature of defences.” 
Like disillusioned idealists, the Freudians see no such pure love or 
perfect altruism as their unscientific predecessors believed in. They 
conclude that egoism and object hate are primary, altruism being 
a secondary reaction-formation. Consequently, Glover can write 
of “men’s acquired kindliness” as a defence against its unconscious 
opposite. And this basic aggressiveness seems to be regarded as a 
fixed, instinctive quantity, that can be personally throttled if the 
State will allow its indulgence en masse. 

Glover consistently doubts whether social organization can re- 
duce the aggressive instinct. He is therefore bound to conclude that 
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this is “a mad world.” Normality is merely a well adapted form 
of madness. War becomes just another symptom, from his abso- 
lute viewpoint. Regarded from a relative, historical angle, war 
is not always or intrinsically insane: it only becomes so, when the 
conditions of life provide such ample security and satisfaction as to 
make peace preferable. 

Seeing only the psychological cause of war, Glover cannot ad- 
mit that competing groups of capitalists may be sane and reason- 
able enough to see that their position and power can only be main- 
tained by the forcible acquisition of new markets and colonies. If 
war is caused by a projection of hate, the economic reasons and pa- 
triotic justifications must be secondary—merely masks for the 
primal aggressiveness. 

If not only war but civilization itself is built upon self-deception 
—projection being a step to it—how can Glover escape Rank’s anti- 
scientific conclusion that illusions must be preserved and analytic 
insight discouraged ? 

Glover does not present any evidence for his assertion that man 
differs from the animals in being able to turn the aggressiveness 
against himself. But is not the animal mother using the same abil- 
ity when she nurses her young instead of eating them? Has not 
Pavlov shown inhibition to be as basic as impulse? Then what 
becomes of Glover’s belief that civilization is founded on “‘essen- 
tially peculiar’ reactions? Could not a scientist be content to affirm 
that the partial likeness between men and animals is as essential as 
their qualitative difference? 

It is strange to find a psychotherapist, of all people, claiming 
that human nature is “uncontrollable.” Prolonged peace, in partic- 
ular, is impossible because “the feral impulses of destruction” are 
presumed to be utterly insatiable (p. 312). 

The anti-scientific climax of Glover’s argument appears in his 
conviction that “the ideal approach to any important problem is 
from within outwards.” It is just such outspoken expressions of 
idealist metaphysics that lead students like Knight Dunlap to label 
psycho-analysis as a kind of mysticism, opposed to natural science. 
The unconscious mind is Glover’s key to the understanding of all 
questions. 
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Sympathy for the Abyssinian fighters, for example, is explained 
by a displacement of infantile loves and hates. Indeed, Glover al- 
most slips to a solipsistic extreme in his idea of projection as the 
essential factor of science and art. Glover’s premises compel him to 
assert without qualification that “there can be no explanation of war 
or peace which is not psychological” (p. 313). To admit that the 
capitalist system is a primary cause of war today would imply that 
aggressivenéss is a reaction to certain objective, material facts, not 
a spontaneous impulse of the mind. By seeing only the psycho- 
biological root of war, both war and the system that breeds it get 
a therapeutic justification as a relief of tension and a safeguard 
against the lethal inturning of aggressiveness (p. 314). 

Glover does not even ask whether humanity can develop other 
outlets, less destructive and expensive, in place of wholesale slaugh- 
ter. In his eyes it would have been a blunder if the pacifists had per- 
suaded the League of Nations to check the Italian Fascists. Glover’s 
analytic insight makes him sympathetic with the stresses in the 
Fascist Ids and their need for a spontaneous substitute for the the- 
oretically preferable but practically impossible course of psycho- 
analysis. 

The British peace ballot seems to him a comic or reprehensible 
form of pacifistic suggestion, showing a total disregard for the de- 
cencies of scientific research. Luckily the healthy realism of the 
diplomats soon helped them to recover from the influence of this 
morbid mass pressure; and the war continued to its end. Since 
the impulses for peace were merely a defence, he implies that their 
“throttling” has no such dangers as he fears will follow the re- 
pression of our primal ferocity. 

Glover cannot even admit that there is a primary drive towards 
peace. He declares: “The forces which activate pacifism have the 
same sources as the forces which activate war movements” (p. 316). 
By seeing only the likeness between the pacifists and the militarists, 
Glover denies that the ability to “fight” against war must have a 
different source from the desire to fight in war. 

Glover makes an unanswerable case against the sanity of paci- 
fism today, and he does well to warn us against the delusion that a 
League of Nations under present conditions can serve a purely peace- 
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ful purpose. But again he overstates his case by cynically denying 
that any international conscience is represented by the League and 
its covenant (p. 318). 

True to his onesided psycho-analytic ideal of adaptation to a 
given reality, Glover makes an exaggerated diagnosis of pacifism. 
Militarism and fascism are essential parts of the reality that he ac- 
cepts with a good Freudian conscience. Without wars, capitalism 
cannot persist. Therefore to admit the psychological possibility of 
peace would imply a critical reaction to the actual social, economic, 
and ideological system under which he lives. At this point Dr. 
Glover becomes a passivist. As a psychiatrist of the individual, he 
shrinks from causing mental conflict and material insecurity by 
advocating a militant interest in the attainment of the necessary con- 
ditions for international peace. 

















THE PERSONALISTIC PSYCHOLOGY OF 
WILLIAM STERN 


GORDON W. ALLPORT 


Harvard University 


The requirements of a system of psychology are so exacting that 
its construction demands long years of preparation and much ten- 
tative and preliminary formulation before it reaches the definitive 
stage. When at last it does, psychologists are duty-bound to give it 
open-minded hearing. And whenever a system rests upon a lifetime 
of labor of a particularly versatile psychologist who has had first- 
hand experience with almost every field of psychological research and 
has made contributions to nearly all, it compels special attention. 
The personalistic psychology of William Stern is such a system.? An 
added virtue that it possesses is its firm and explicit anchorage in the 
author’s own metaphysical and ethical philosophy (cf. Person und 
Sache, three volumes, first editions: 1906, 1918, 1924; Studien zur 
Personwissenschaft, 1930). 


PRESUPPOSITIONS AND Basic CONCEPTS 


The Method. The first thing to understand about Professor 
Stern’s approach is that he offers a direct, straightforward account 
of the course of mental life. In the manner of most scientists in the 
past he believes that by fixing one’s gaze directly upon the course of 
nature, nature’s own categories and cleavages will eventually appear. 

The argument against this direct method is that it seems solipsis- 
tic; it fails in the test of social agreement. No two people, it is said, 
have the same interpretative insight. Their various accounts of 
nature have been likened to the slicing of a cheese. Each person 
slices it differently, and then declares that everyone else’s cuttings 
fall in the wrong places! But did Galileo, Newton, or Darwin do 
any differently? Their data, drawn from observation and experi- 


* William Stern, Allgemeine Psychologie, auf personalistischer Grundlage. The 
Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1935, pp. xxviii, 831. An English translation has been prepared 
by Dr. H. D. Spoerl, and will be published in America, it is hoped, within a year. 
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ments, were verifiable ; so too are Stern’s. Their theoretical interpre- 
tations attempted to tell something about the course of events occur- 
ring in the depths of nature. Stern’s interpretations are of the same 
order. All of them undoubtedly made errors in their “slicing,” but 
so far as we can tell they are for the most part only errors of ap- 
proximation which subsequent scientists can correct. The direct 
method, naive though it may be, is the most fruitful. 

Although he is untroubled by the hypercritical methodologies of 
today, Stern uses most of the common safeguards of science. Ob- 
servation and experimentation are employed for the data they will 
yield, but to his data he applies understanding, interpretation and 
orderly arrangement, and he is much bolder about it than most 
psychologists of today are willing to be. He adopts the findings and 
some of the procedures of “exact” (elementaristic) psychology but 
only on the basis of an entirely different theoretical assumption, 
namely, that everything mental is at the same time personal, and 
everything personal is either a totality or a part of a totality. 

At the outset this assumption of functional wholeness creates a 
serious difficulty for personalistic psychology (as it does for Gestalt 
and all other modern structural theories). Stern states the difficulty 
as follows: “As soon as we name anything and thus assign it to some 
definite psychological category, it is no longer the same thing that it 
was before; it acquires a peculiar rigidity and fixity that cannot be 
ascribed to mind itself.” And yet science (including general psy- 
chology) is possible only by virtue of abstraction which substitutes 
for the complex pattern of relationships that obtain within the per- 
sonality a different, purely conceptual system of relationships that 
have no organic connection with one another. 

Being forced to adopt this familiar method of abstractive analy- 
sis, Stern plunges into the use of methodological dimensions much 
as any other psychologist would do. In fact, he has probably more 
polarities, more resulting dimensions, and makes a more intensive 
use of dialectic than any other psychological author. Yet there are 
two differences. Never is the reader allowed to forget that the pro- 
cedure is artificial, that it is not an end in itself, but is merely a tool 
for disclosing aspects of personal existence. There is constant re- 
version to the primary fact of the total personal organization. The 
second difference is even more significant. The dimensions that are 
chosen are dictated by the primary assumption that the person is the 
locus of every mental event. They are for the most part utterly 
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unlike any dimensions ever used in psychological analysis hitherto. 
For example, there are such strikingly personal dimensions as depth- 
surface, embeddedness-salience, reactivity-spontaneity, nearness-re- 
moteness, genuineness-disingenuousness, expectancy-retrospect, sub- 
jectivity-objectivity. Unlike most dimensional analyses these are not 
merely empirical constructs of the laboratory. They are dimensions 
dictated by the datum. It is not the hobby of the experimenter that 


is being located with their aid, but is the personal experience of the 
subject himself. 


Psychology as a Branch of Personalistics. 


The person is a living whole that is individual, unique, goal-directed, 
self-contained, yet open to the world around him. He is capable of 
having experience (p. 98). 


Of all the properties of the person mentioned in this definition, 
that of experience is the least indispensable. The person is complete, 
whereas experience is fragmentary. And yet it is the province of 
psychology to deal with this very fragment. It is for this reason 
that psychology is not coextensive with personalistics; it is a nar- 
rower discipline, defined as the sctence of the Person considered as 
having experience or as capable of having experience.2, Experience 
and the capacity for experience are only a portion of personal ex- 
istence. Since the latter is rooted not only in experience, but in the 
biosphere and in the sphere of objective values as well, there is 
need for a more comprehensive philosophical discipline of personal- 
istics of which psychology is only a part. 

The Person-World Dimension. However unified and self-con- 
tained the person may be in the metaphysical sense, he is actually 
open at every moment to the surrounding world. He acts upon and 
is acted upon by the environment; a tension always exists. When 
the tension is most acute there is a resultant state of consciousness. 
The most important of all facts about consciousness is that it is 
graded ; sometimes it stands out, as it were, against the diffuse back- 
ground of personal life. It is salient (abgehoben). Whenever we 
are acutely aware of objects or of our own states there is this sharp- 

*A remarkable similarity exists between this definition of psychology and 
Titchener’s. The latter wrote, “Psychology is the study of experience considered 
as dependent on some person.” How could such similar definitions lead their 
authors into diametrically opposed courses? The only explanation seems to be that 
Titchener paid no further attention to the second part of his definition after he 


wrote it. For him the dependence was purely rhetorical, for Stern it is the most 
significant fact in all of science. 
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ness. At other times, as in states of feeling, consciousness is em- 
bedded (eingebettet) more deeply ; there is less clearness, less salience. 
Salience represents an act of pointing, a directedness of the person 
toward something that at the moment has special significance for 
him. The more salient an experience, the greater is its objective 
meaning ; the more embedded, the greater is its subjective meaning. 
Complete embeddedness is of course unconsciousness. The minimal 
threshold represents the first degree of salience; and all the thresh- 
olds familiar to psychophysics are, when interpreted, so many bound- 
aries of the personal significance of the world. 

According to Stern, Gestalt psychology with its sharp studies of 
perception deals too exclusively with salient experience, neglecting 
the no less important sphere of embedded experience which by its 
very nature constitutes an Ungestalt. Embeddedness of experience 
is marked particularly within the province of vital processes. For 
instance, the experiences produced through the lower senses, viz., 
through smell, taste, and the organic modalities are characteristically 
embedded. Vision and audition on the contrary, because of their 
superior capacity for making contacts with the outer world, usually 
yield salient experiences; touch is in this respect an intermediate 
modality. Experience is embedded likewise when it is empathic, 
when it is introceptive (non-salient adoption of surrounding cultural 
values), or when it bears a “physiognomic” correspondence to the 
surrounding events in the environment. 

Monism. Psychophysical neutrality, which is Stern’s solution 
of the body-mind problem, is, of course, not altogether original 
with him. Any double-aspect hypothesis in effect refers body and 
mind to a common underlying substratum ; they are two sides to the 
same shield. But generally the shield itself has not been considered 
of any psychological significance. It is generally only the mutual 
conformity of the two sides of the psychophysical shield that in- 
terests the psychologist (as in isomorphism). But for Stern this 
conformity, though always present, is of much less importance than 
is the shield itself. The shield is none other than the tangible, 
psychologically important person. Mental phenomena and bodily 
processes are properties of the person, but the person himself is not a 
passive theater for the play of psychophysical events ; he is their true 
generator and carrier, and regulator. There are no specific mental 
or physical elements that are isolable and stable enough to form be- 
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tween themselves a direct relationship independently of the person. 
This is the weakness of parallelism, and of isomorphism as well. 


That the person is the locus and generator of every psychophys- 
ical event is not merely a tautological proposition for science. For, 
with the aid of this person, new light is cast on virtually every prob- 
lem. The monism is not therefore like most current monisms simply 
a denial of the dualism of mind and body. It is a constructive 
monism, increasing rather than decreasing the range of problems 
that can come within the field of psychology. To me the most re- 
markable feature of the personalistic doctrine is the immensely 
broadened range of categories that it is able to offer to the psycholog- 
ical investigator, otherwise crippled by monisms and dualisms that 
place restrictions on the scope of problems admitted to good standing 
in psychology. 

Dynamic, Purposive (goal-directed), and V oluntaristic Emphasis. 
One third of the book is devoted to such subjects as Striving, Mo- 
tivation, Willing, and Feeling. But it is not merely the amount of 
space devoted to the problems of dynamic psychology that gives the 
book its dynamic cast. Unlike most American psychologists who 
are critical and sparing of their motivational concepts, selecting the 
minimum with which to work, Stern has use for them all; instinct, 
impulse, motive, need, disposition, goal-striving, urge, interest, in- 
clination, wish, will, drive, and even the more inchoate principles of 
entelechy and “‘personal energy’”—all find their place in his system. 


But to say that personalistic psychology is dynamic and purposive 
does not sufficiently characterize it, for there is at the same time an 
additional flavor of voluntarism. This flavor does not arise 
merely from the fact that the terms Will and Volition appear con- 
stantly in the book, for in German psychology they have a more 
generic connotation than in America. In this country these terms 
terrify most psychologists because they bring to mind the problem 
of freedom with which the psychologist finds himself utterly unable 
to deal. Professor Stern has no respect for the taboo on Will, but 
rolls up his sleeves and attacks the problem from all sides. The re- 
sult is the voluntarism to which I have alluded. The person is not 
merely a reactive creature, the product of biological adaptation to 
the environment. He is creative; he has, besides his equipment of 
biological needs, for example, a need for thinking which is but one 
reflection of his capacity for spontaneous as well as reactive behavior. 
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Stern cannot be classed as a mere evolutionist nor as an organismic 
psychologist, for these doctrines stress only the biological unity of 
the reactive (not the creative) organism. 

The author’s frank admittance of volition to good standing in 
his psychological domain leads him to treat a number of problems 
that most psychologists never recognize: problems of intention, at- 
tempt, effort, and especially that characteristically human ability of 
conscious planning for the future. 

The tendency of the living organism to preserve and advance its 
own life is taken for granted in personalistics. Inorganic substance 
may under certain circumstances seem reactive much as living crea- 
tures are, but there remains an unbridgeable gap. All the important 
domains of life: vital functions, experience, and introception (the 
adoption, creation and enhancement of values) are denied to inani- 
mate nature. These domains reflect spontaneity as well as reactivity. 

But personalistics is not a biological vitalism, because the human 
person is to be distinguished from the animal person. The latter, 
to be sure, possesses vital functions and rudimentary conscious func- 
tions (experiential), but the sphere of introception is completely 
denied to lower animals. Human beings have two poles to their life 
of experience: vitality and value; animals one pole alone, vitality. 
The theory then is not merely a biologism. Nor does it merely re- 
iterate, in the manner of Driesch, a somewhat hollow principle of 
vitalism, for each page of the entire book is in effect a documentation 
and definition of the distinctive vital properties of the human being. 


APPLICATIONS 


The author discusses these presuppositions and basic concepts in 
the first part of the book. There follow five more sections devoted 
to Sense Perception, Memory, Thought and Fantasy, Conation and 
Action, and Feeling. The best way to indicate the value of per- 
sonalistic theory for the problems of general psychology is to sug- 
gest a few typical applications offered in each of these fields. But, 
we are warned, “since all special fields of experience may be under- 
stood only with reference to the totality of the person, they are 
bound up with one another and interfused in such a way that any 
sequence of treatment remains arbitrary.” 

Perception. The historic category of “sensation” receives as 
scant treatment in personalistic psychology as it does in Gestalt 
theory, for “sensation” is not only an elementaristic conception but 
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is non-personal as well. Both schools agree that it is only at the 
level of sensory perception that problems become psychological. In 
spite of this initial agreement personalistic psychology deviates 
widely from the Gestalt approach. Stern fears that if Gestalten are 
made the true fundamental phenomena in perception and endowed, 
as it were, with their own laws (e.g., “self-distribution”) the danger 
of a new elementarism arises ; for then the Gestalten themselves may 
be regarded as elements out of which all mental activity is composed, 
just as was formerly true of sensations. For Stern there can be no 
Gestalt without a person who forms Gestalten (Keine Gestalt ohne 
Gestalter). On occasion, of course, the Gestalt is dominated by fea- 
tures of external constraint ; the objective stimulus situation determin- 
ing by its very definiteness of boundaries the type of salience that 
arises in experience ; but even here the significance of the phenomenal 
Gestalt is invariably its relevance to the person in his intricate process 
of adaptation to the complexity of the world. In the last analysis 
Gestalten require some active participation of the person himself; 
they are never self-sufficient. It depends upon me, for example, 
whether I arrange the ticking of my watch into three-part or four- 
part rhythm, or see the cloud in the sky as a menace or as a negligible 
factor on the day of a picnic. 

Furthermore, not every experience is salient; the category of 
Ungestalt (embeddedness) is quite as important as is the category 
of Gestalt. Its significance is especially apparent in the domain of 
feeling with which Gestalt psychology is ill-equipped to deal. In 
various respects, then, the boundaries of personalistics are wider 
than those of Gestalt theory. 

Both theories are much interested in the phenomena of inter- 
sensory perception. The personalistic approach holds that experience 
mediated by the separate modalities is “dissociated” from the non- 
specific total perception that is deeply embedded in the person, and 
originally represented by a state of diffuse feeling. “Sharpness,” 
for example, in smell, taste, hearing, and touch is not to be explained 
by the association of various specific sensations. It is a prior total 
experience that under certain conditions may become ascribed pri- 
marily to one modality or another. The Gestalt theory of course 
does not take into account the unifying substratum of the person, 
nor does it imply as does Stern’s theory a genetic process of dif- 
ferentiation among modalities. 

The experiences of space and time are admirable instances of 
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inter-sensorial perception. There are no special “spaces” for each 
sensory modality, but only one personal space. The locality and 
volume of a tone may seem to be a spatial experience of a predom- 
inantly auditory nature, but space in which these impressions exist is 
not a sound-space, but my space, the same space that is the common 
ground of my visual and tactual experiences as well. 


Without doubt the recasting of the experiences of space and time 
is one of the most original features of personalistic psychology, sus- 
tained and convincing in its development.* What impersonalistic 
psychology is able, for example, to give an intelligible setting to the 
fact that ‘my seat-mate in the street car is distant from me while 
the friend toward whom I am riding is already near me’’? (p. 133). 
The essence of space and time, psychologically considered, is their 
personal relevance. Events are distant when they lack such rel- 
evance ; near when they possess it. The synthesis of space and time 
is likewise possible on the basis of personalistic theory, for there is 
at the center of my experience the feeling of here-and-now, an 
unanalyzable blend of space-time. 


Memory. Memory too brings up the problem of personal time 
which, of course, is much more irregular than the unidimensional 
schema of objective time. Thus, a segment of life that is ten years 
behind me may be far nearer to me subjectively than the period two 
years ago; or vice versa, some act that I performed yesterday may 
today appear incomprehensible to me, a totally foreign element in an 
otherwise continually unfolding past (pp. 512 ff.). 


The significance of memory is found in the mid-position that it 
occupies in personal life between the function of instinct (the con- 
servational factor) on the one hand and the function of intelligence 
(the progressive factor) on the other. Memory conserves the past, 
providing salient features of experience for the present in the service 
of future goals. It is thus not merely a matter of reactivated traces. 
Without memory each present state would be self-sufficient and 
rigid; having lost its connection with the total person, it would be 
meaningless. Salient experience (e.g., perception) must continually 
be embedded in the life of the person through the function of mem- 
ory in order to acquire vital significance and utility. The image, for 
example, is more deeply embedded than the perception, and for that 
reason has a more personal content. 


*See also W. Stern, “Raum und Zeit als Personale Dimensionen,” Acta Psy- 
chologica, 1935, I, 220-232. 
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In most acts of memory remembrance of self and remembrance 
of the outer world are not differentiated; even attempts at critical 
analysis never give a wholly separate picture of what occurred in the 
world around us and what occurred in ourselves. The entire episode 
has become embedded in the substratum of personal existence. It is 
for this reason that objective recall never possesses complete fidelity. 
Conversely, one’s recall of one’s personal states is inevitably colored 
by his present experiences of the world. 

Thought. Personalistic psychology readily finds a suitable place 
for all facts known concerning imagery, insight, attitude, fantasy, 
and intelligence. It arranges these facts, however, under teleological 
principles. Thought takes place whenever our personal world seems 
insecure, that is, whenever occasions arise that cannot be taken for 
granted; herein its functions differ from that of instinct, habit or 
memory. Thought thus has survival value; it facilitates adjustment. 
But that is not all. Thought is not merely reactive; it is spontane- 
ous and creative as well. It reaches out, as it were, looking for 
trouble. The person not only adapts in a passive sense, but having 
the capacity for self-development, for asserting himself against the 
world, he has therefore an active need for thought (p. 529). 

There is a special role assigned to pre-categorial thinking and to 
fantasy. Purely objective and rational thinking is brittle and artifi- 
cial. It is so salient that it is ever in danger of becoming de-person- 
alized. It is too objective; it is far from life, and lacks understand- 
ing. The most comprehensive and adequate products of thought, the 
works of art, religion, literature, and metaphysics, are a result of 
embedded experience that comes from feeling, from empathy, and 
from “physiognomic” understanding quite as much as from sharply 
salient, rational analysis. 

One whole chapter is devoted to fantasy and another to dreams 
and play. These topics fit readily into the personalistic system, for 
they reflect in various ways the restorative, anticipatory, creative, 
and symbolic functions of which the person is capable. 

Motivation and Action. The emphasis upon personal goals and 
upon personal striving is continued in this section of the book, but 
the number of motivational concepts is bewilderingly large, and I 
find the reasoning less close and compelling than in other sections. 
In a nutshell the difficulty seems to be this: a personalistic system 
of thought ought to regard motivation in a highly concrete way, for 
it seems obvious that each person possesses sets of impulses and in- 
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terests that are peculiarly and exclusively his own. Professor Stern, 
however, falls into the use of the customary rubrics of instinct, 
drive, and need, assigning essentially the same motives uniformly to 
all persons. 

For example, he speaks of a universal drive of men to broaden 
their intellectual horizons (p. 529). To be sure this drive, he says, 
takes different forms in different men, in some it leads to intensive 
reading, in others to travel and exploration, in others to experimenta- 
tion within the laboratory. But is there in fact a universal drive of 
this order? I suspect that only a handful of adults could be found 
to have this express need. Certainly most habitual travelers do not 
travel to broaden their intellectual horizons. They keep moving for 
innumerable and non-comparable reasons. The same may be said 
for reading and for scientific pursuits. Is it really necessary, as 
Stern, McDougall, or Freud would do, to derive these or any other 
personal forms of motives from abstract underlying needs shared 
by all men? Are the motivational systems of any adult in any in- 
telligible sense merely special instances of universal motivational 
systems ? 

Except perhaps in animal psychology and in the psychology 
of early infancy, the conception of universal needs is crippling. 
Whatever the forms of primitive striving and action may be in 
animals and infants they are not merely extended and overlaid, but 
actually transformed in the course of developing maturity. Now, 
in several contexts Stern admits this principle,* but he does not per- 
ceive that it offers him the basis for a more thoroughgoing per- 
sonalistic account of motivation. He does not see that logically 
it renders impossible the enumeration or even the mention of “uni- 
versal drives.” 

My suggestion is that personalistic psychology abandon its de- 
pendence upon all doctrines of generalized, categorized motivation. 
Even such apparently universal “drives” as sex and hunger become 
extensively ramified into all portions of the personality until they 


‘For example in the following two passages: 

(a) “As is the case with inclinations, indirect or mediated interests may become 
immediate. Many a man who at first has concerned himself with chemistry be- 
cause he wanted to be an apothecary has become more and more absorbed in the 
problems of chemistry as such, and has found complete satisfaction in pursuing 
them” (p. 795). 

(b) “The manifoldness of authentic genomotives in human behavior is incal- 
culably greater than the over-simplified theories of psychoanalysis would allow; 
for there is a constant emergence of new genomotives from phenomotives” (p. 
569). (Cf. Woodworth’s claim that “mechanisms become drives.” ) 
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are no longer sex and food drives but have merged with each other 
and with additional action tendencies to form autonomous sets of 
vocational, aesthetic, and social interests. What is needed, there- 
fore, in personalistics is a more flexible doctrine of interests, desires, 
attitudes, traits, inclinations, and tastes, and less stereotyped reliance 
upon instinct, drive, needs, and universal wants. In several con- 
nections, especially in his doctrine of the transformation of phe- 
nomotives into genomotives, Stern sees this road, but he does not 
follow it to its end. 

Feeling. In some respects the final section of the book is the 
best. Since of all types of experience feeling is “nearest to the 
person” one would expect personalistic psychology to be most pro- 
ductive in this province. And it is. The dimensions that it uses 
are exceedingly numerous, and more distinctions are turned up than 
other schools of psychology ever dreamed of. Wundt’s tridimen- 
sional framework is made to look like a bony scarecrow. 

Although all feelings are embedded, some are relatively more 
salient than others, i.e., some pertain to objects, some to self; some 
are near and some distant in their reference (e.g., terror vs. grief). 
There are feelings of expectancy and of retrospect, of alienation 
from the world (anxiety) and of harmony with it; there are feel- 
ings of familiarity, of unfamiliarity, of premonition and recollec- 
tion; there are positive and negative feelings toward the future 
(hope and dread). There are feelings of success and of failure, of 
the expansion or of the negligibility of the self (as in various aes- 
thetic experiences); of preparation for action or reflection after 
action. Some feelings are broad, some narrow, some intense or 
weak, some lasting or temporary. They possess depth or shallow- 
ness, genuineness or disingenuousness, seriousness or playfulness; 
they may pertain to cultural or to vital functions, and may lead to 
adaptive action or to expressive action. All these are recognized 
and used in addition to Wundt’s dimensions, pleasure and unpleas- 
ure, strain and relaxation, and excitement and calm. 

The author finds no difficulty in fitting known facts concerning 
affectivity into his system. Full recognition, for example, is given 
to the principle of “affective equilibrium,” the phenomenon of the 
relativity of feeling. As all experimentalists now admit feelings 
depend very largely upon a state of contrast, and contrast is ex- 
clusively an intra-personal relationship, and therefore a_ typical 
personalistic concept. 
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The category of feeling includes emotional seizure and states of 
passion, as well as mood, temperament and the emotional toning of 
objects. All feeling has a formless character; it is Ungestalt. It 
occupies a middle position between that which is perfectly embedded 
in the personal life (utterly habitual or instinctive) and that which 
is sharp and salient (clearly intellectual or volitional). It is transi- 
tional between the unconscious realm of smooth running vital activi- 
ties and the state of acutely voluntary conduct. Feeling often pre- 
cedes salient thought or action; it represents a period of preparation. 
For example, the adolescent with his turbulent emotions and moods 
will later develop the more salient volitional consciousness required 
for his sexual, vocational, and social adaptations. Feeling also exists 
when conduct has been completed, and the experience is subsiding 
through the affectively toned period of retrospect into oblivescence. 


PERSONALISTICS AND SELF PSYCHOLOGY 


In America the closest counterpart of Stern’s system of thought 
is the Self Psychology of M. W. Calkins. For Calkins the Self is 
a given that cannot be defined. (Definition requires a class to which 
an object may be referred. The Self being entirely sui generis, be- 
longs to no class.) The principal characteristics of the Self, how- 
ever, are identifiable, and they turn out to be characteristics that 
Stern likewise recognizes as highly central in the Person. The Per- 
son, like the Self, is persistent ; it changes as it develops; it is unique; 
it is many-sided; it is the groundwork of all its own experiences; 
and it is related to its physical and social environment.® 


Stern, however, does not share Calkins’s belief that all of these 
characteristics are immediately experienced. An exaggeration of 
the rdle of self-awareness is a feature of Calkins’s system, and 
springs naturally from her body-mind dualism. The Self, she says, 
is not made of body-mind; rather it is mind, and has a body. The 
Person, on the other hand, is psychophysically neutral. Human per- 
sonality cannot be characterized as mental because mind in turn must 
be defined in terms of its significance within and in the service of 
the Person. The Person, to be sure, is sometimes sharply aware of 
itself, sometimes dimly (or even wrongly) aware, and sometimes 
totally unaware. Personal unity, however, is not endangered by this 
fitful course of consciousness. Calkins sought her support almost 
entirely from introspective evidence; for Stern the person is an 

5M. W. Calkins, Psychological Review, 1917, XXIV, 279. 
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inescapable postulate; not immediate experience alone, but all evi- 
dence, of whatever type it may be, points to its central position. 


CRITIQUE 


Let us consider as briefly as possible the charges that will be 
leveled against the personalistic system by some of its critics. 


(1) Jt ts solipsistic. Comment: It is true that the author spent 
many long years weaving together his experiments and observations 
into a single view of the psychological universe. To an operationist, 
I infer, it is scientifically meaningless to have a coherent view of the 
psychological universe, or of any other universe. One should view 
only such portions of it as other people may agree with him about. 
Hence personalistics will be regarded as solipsistic—a Weltan- 
schauung of one man only. To this charge there are two possible 
lines of defense. The author might say, the application of opera- 
tional criteria to restricted parts of the system, and eventually per- 
haps to some of the more inclusive concepts is not impossible. In 
part this answer seems acceptable. But a number of the personalistic 
categories (e.g., those of feeling) inevitably rest upon the evidence 
of and interpretation of immediate experience. As such they become 
operationally weak. Then there is the conceptual unification of the 
system as a whole for operationism to scorn. When this point is 
reached, I suspect the author might have to reply “so much the worse 
for operationism. There are tasks of synthesis for science more 
significant than the piddling regress of operationism. If mine is a 
solipsistic view of life, so too are all Weltanschauungen, and 
whether they get agreement or not, psychologists, like all other 
philosophers, cannot and will not live without them.” 

(2) It is common sense. There is something about the selection 
of the person for central emphasis that seems both self-evident and 
question-begging. In other words, personalistics is a kind of com- 
mon sense characterized by its obviousness and by its petitio- 
principii. Comment: In stressing the person, the author with re- 
markable directness calls psychologists back from their esoteric bush- 
beating and confronts them with their forgotten man. Is it neces- 
sarily a deficiency in a system if it accepts the datum that everyone 
(excepting psychologists) would agree is the property par excellence 
of psychology? Personalistics takes pride in the fact that it is leb- 
ensnah, and therefore in a better position than other psychologies to 
codify and refine common sense. Furthermore, the concept of the 
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person is more than the name of a self-evident datum; it furnishes 
unexpected aid in recasting many thorny problems of a metaphysical 
and epistemological order, among them the relation between body 
and mind and between conscious and unconscious mental activity. 

The charge of question-begging is more intricate. To select 
some one disposition or state for analysis from the total person, then 
to proceed with the analysis up to a point, and then to refer the dis- 
position or state back to the person, saying that only in the light of 
the total personality can it be interpreted, does seem to be somewhat 
of a circular process. And yet if the person is the sole authentic 
point of reference to what other source of explanation or clarifica- 
tion can a state be referred? If the person is ex hypothesi both 
origin and terminus, is it truly circular to depart and arrive by the 
same door ? 

If one agrees with Stern that in a peculiar sense the person is 
real, and that analyses merely employ artificial constructs, one cannot 
consistently object to this procedure. Yet I for one confess that I 
wish there were less frequent emphasis upon the totality of the per- 
son. One example might be given. Stern’s trenchant criticisms of 
intelligence testing are well known, and all the more significant be- 
cause of the part he himself has played in the testing movement. 
Yet his frequently abrupt dismissal of the test-result and his haste 
to embed it within the total person does, I think, blind him somewhat 
to the merits of a reliable test-score; its significance often reaches 
farther than he admits. The same may be said of his impatience 
with any sustained attempt to explore personality at the level of 
traits, attitudes, and dispositions. Even though it is true that the 
person is not divisible, progress comes not from reiterating this fact, 
but from finding some level of analysis that does the least possible 
violence to the structure of personality (e.g., a concept of trait that 
in a sense epitomizes the whole person), and following it to the bitter 
end before returning to the totality. 

(3) It is formalistic. In personalistics the polarities and the 
resulting dimensions are almost bewildering. E. G. Boring has 
pointed to the possibility of infinite dimensions in psychological analy- 
sis, but only in personalistics does one seem to encounter them all! 
Comment: To be sure, the author uses a great many abstractive 
dimensions, but he uses them only as temporary aids; they are not 
intended to be true divisions of the person; they simply disclose 
aspects under which he may be viewed. Furthermore, he tends on 
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the whole to use dimensions of maximum personal significance (such 
as depth-surface, nearness-remoteness, retrospect-prospect). And 
yet he does not always do so. The reader may recall here my earlier 
remark that the personalistic account of motivation might be im- 
proved by a logic of truly personal (characterological) traits, atti- 
tudes, interests to replace the universal dimensions of need, instinct, 
and drive. 

The method is not merely dimensionalistic; it is dialectical as 
well. There is often a thesis and antithesis; the opposition is over- 
come by synthesis. This characteristic of personalistics is more ap- 
parent in Stern’s philosophy than in his psychology. But there are 
instances of it in the psychology as well. One example will serve. 
The doctrine of Convergence holds that forces from within the or- 
ganism and forces from without may converge to form new states 
in the person: the stimulus converges with disposition, the environ- 
ment converges with heredity. Although this concept has been taken 
over by some American psychologists, it is not, I think, a psycholog- 
ical doctrine at all. The “forces’’ of the environment are so dif- 
ferent in kind from the “forces” of the dispositions that true con- 
vergence is unthinkable. All that happens is that the environment 
furnishes stimulus-situations or provides models for conduct, which 
in turn provoke processes of change within the person. Although 
Professor Stern would no doubt agree with this interpretation of the 
meaning of “convergence,” the fact remains that the term itself is a 
product of dialectic and does not (like “learning,” “suggestion,” 
“imitation,” or “resolution of conflict’) refer to purely psychological 
functions. 

It is very important to understand the reason for Stern’s use of 
dialectic. It does not spring, as in Hegel, from an abstract idealism 
or from an a priori conception of logical necessity, but rather from 
the incessant flow and ebb of personal existence itself; the indi- 
vidual is ceaselessly striving and resting, approaching and avoiding, 
responding and causing others to respond. To exist at all means to 
struggle, and in every conflict there are contrasting poles and an 
eventual resolution of some sort. The formalistic use of dimensions, 
therefore, has its basis in the very nature of the person himself. 

And yet I cannot feel that every personal event requires such dra- 
matic representation. The gradual growth of—let us say—an atti- 
tude can be characterized without stressing the ideal extremes be- 
tween which it might in principle, but does not in practice, oscillate. 
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I am not here questioning the prevalence of conflict in personal life, 
nor am I rejecting altogether Stern’s use of contrasts and dialectic. 
I am suggesting merely that I think the method is on occasion over- 
worked. 

I shall not discuss the various prejudices that will lead some 
psychologists to reject this system in toto. It will, of course, offend 
the dignity of those who have sacrosanct ideas of what constitutes 
“scientific” psychology. The same psychologists who shun the 
deeper problems of emotion lest they seem emotional, and who over- 
look the whole field of sentiment lest they appear sentimental, will 
now avoid the person lest they become personal. But should they 
dip into this book and observe the immense range of problems they 
have left out of their own systems, it will be some time before 
they can rationalize their way back into a comfortable impersonal 
equilibrium. 














NEWS AND NOTES 


Great Britain 


Child Guidance 
Inter-Clinic Conference 


The third biennial conference of the 
staffs of the British Child Guidance 
Clinics was held at Friends’ House 
and at the British Medical Associa- 
tion House, London, on January 29- 
30, 1937. In addition to business meet- 
ings, a public general meeting and a 
final dinner, eight discussion meet- 
ings were held on various aspects 
of child guidance. Since several of 
these ran concurrently, the following 
report deals only with a small selec- 
tion of the papers. A full account will 
eventually appear in the proceedings 
of the symposia on remedial teaching, 
on children’s courts, on the impor- 
tance of physiological as well as psy- 
chological factors in maladjustment, 
on problems of propaganda and fi- 
nance, and other topics which are 
omitted here. 


A discussion on play revealed some 
conflict of views, but also many points 
on which there was practically unan- 
imous agreement. Among normal 
children play is an aid to physical, in- 
tellectual, emotional, and social de- 
velopment, and is therefore a prophy- 
lactic against maladjustment. In the 
clinic, nervous and difficult children 
are able to express in play, and to 
work through their anxieties and ten- 
sions, and to attain better social ad- 
justment to other children. Neurotic 
children, engrossed in their own prob- 
lems, at first often try to monopolize 


the play therapist’s attention; but 
when anxiety is somewhat relieved, 
and play material is provided which 
will draw groups of children together, 
co-operative play is more likely to 
develop spontaneously. Hence in the 
crowded conditions of the average 
clinic, where prolonged individual 
treatment is seldom possible, a great 
deal of good may be done simply by 
letting the children play freely with 
simple materials, and with a minimum 
of interference from adults. Water 
and sand, plasticine, chalks and pa- 
per, and dressing-up clothes are 
among the best materials; more elab- 
orate toys may even be undesirable 
if they are difficult to work with, 
since problem children already have 
sufficient difficulties of their own. 
Miss Chesters and Mr. Dickson gave 
excellent accounts of these methods, 
and advocated the presence of a play 
therapist on the staff of every clinic. 

Dr. Melanie Klein, who (as Dr. 
Susan Isaacs pointed out) was the 
pioneer in introducing play techniques 
of treatment, put forward the psycho- 
analytic viewpoint. The chief dif- 
ferences between this and the method 
already described lie in the kind and 
amount of interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the play, and in the stress laid 
on the transference relationship be- 
tween child and therapist. The largely 
unconscious aggressive or erotic fan- 
tasies of the child towards his par- 
ents are brought to the surface, ei- 
ther in play with concrete materials, 
or more often in make-believe where 
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the child assigns to the therapist a 
variety of roles. She may, for in- 
stance, have to act in turn as the 
beloved mother, the hated sibling, or 
a terrifying witch, and so on. Thus 
positive or negative transferences may 
arise, whereas in non-analytic play 
treatment there is usually only a mild 
positive transference. And, accord- 
ing to Dr. Klein, the latter can have 
but little influence on the unconscious 
forces which underly the child’s prob- 
lems. The analyst, moreover, gives 
the child a full interpretation of the 
nature of these forces, so that he can 
tackle his problems rationally; while 
the non-analytic play observer leaves 
such interpretation to the psychiatrist. 


Dr. Klein included in her paper a 
critique of Montessori’s view of play. 
Montessori discourages toys and 
imaginative activities since they do 
not help to exercise any intellectual 
function. But since the intellectual 
functions cannot operate effectively 
until emotional inhibitions are re- 
leased, play possesses quite as great 
educational value as does any train- 
ing of the senses or the intellect. 


Dr. Lowenfeld dissented both from 
the analytic and non-analytic stand- 
points. In the type of play treatment 
which she finds most valuable, trans- 
ference to the therapist plays little 
part; rather the child’s positive and 
negative emotions are projected into 
the material. For instance, he ex- 
presses his view of the world and of 
people by arranging, in any way he 
likes, models of human beings, ani- 
mals, buildings, trees, rivers, etc. The 
meaning of this “world” that he 
builds up is interpreted to him in a 
manner analogous to analytic inter- 
pretation; but repressed, unconscious 
forces are not generally resorted to 
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in the explanation. Dr. Lowenfeld 
considered that the contrast between 
conscious and unconscious is less im- 
portant than the contrast between 
mental experiences which can be ex- 
pressed in words, and the deeper 
feelings and fantasies which cannot 
readily be verbalized. Even normal 
adults find it almost impossible to put 
into language their real sentiments 
towards their friends and relations, 
towards religion, etc.; only the great- 
est poets succeed in doing so. The 
young child, with his poorly devel- 
oped language capacities, is likely to 
find still more difficulty. Thus for 
him the role of play is to make ob- 
jective in concrete material what he 
cannot make objective in words. The 
trained play therapist can read these 
outer representations of his inner 
world, and so show him their signifi- 
cance. 


Dr. Isaacs gave an admirable 
summary of the papers and pointed 
out their inter-relationships. While 
she was herself most sympathetic to 
the analytic view, she considered that 
there is room for several different ap- 
proaches. Some play workers are best 
fitted by temperament and training 
for the intensive treatment of a few 
children; others are likely to do most 
good, to the children and to them- 
selves by extending play methods to 
as many children as possible, with- 
out concerning themselves greatly 
over theories of the Unconscious. 


The other symposium most likely 
to interest students of character and 
personality had as its title “The Or- 
ganization of Research into Common 
Child Guidance Problems.” Dr. Cat- 
tell, and other speakers, recognized 
that the psychiatrist or psychologist 
has to appear to the child and his par- 
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ents, and to the general public, as 
omniscient. He is supposed to know 
exactly how to diagnose and treat all 
psychological problems, and to be 
able to cure them. The danger is, 
however, that he may come to be- 
lieve this himself, failing to realize 
the paucity of his knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and the lack of a sci- 
entific basis to his methods. There is 
actually no good evidence that child 
guidance treatment produces better 
mental integration than does leaving 
the children and parents to adjust 
by themselves. Indeed, according to 
Dr. Gillespie, inquiries of this kind 
have indicated that psychoanalysis of 
adult patients gives no better results 
than does hydrotherapy. One of our 
first needs then is the controlled fol- 
low-up of cases which may show ob- 
jectively how effective are various 
methods of treatment. And for this 
purpose much stricter definition is 
needed both of problems or symp- 
toms, and of the criteria of “cure,” 
“improvement,” “no improvement,” 
and (as one speaker suggested) of 
“aggravation.” The Inter-Clinic Com- 
mittee is at present studying this im- 
portant matter of terminology. 


In addition, we need far more in- 
vestigation of temperament, of meth- 
ods of testing, of the influence of 
heredity, of personality types, and so 
on. There is no lack of topics for 
research, and the chief concern of 
the meeting was rather how to stim- 
ulate such research. Some asked for 
greater co-operation and inter-change 
of information between clinics. A 
more uniform system of filing, or the 
pooling of clinical studies (e. g., ina 
Child Guidance Council library, much 
as psychometric research is pooled 
by the Committee on Human Mental 


Measurements) would enable the re- 
searcher to have access to a far larger 
body of cases. And, as Mr. Wolters 
pointed out, it would help the smaller 
provincial clinics to draw on the ex- 
perience of their larger colleagues. 
According to Miss Fildes and Dr. 
Lowenfeld, however, the mere colla- 
tion of data contained in innumerable 
case histories—data which were col- 
lected by many different persons for 
practical purposes—is of little use. 
Adequate material for research must 
be collected with a specific scientific 
purpose in view, and the method of 
inquiry has to be adapted to the par- 
ticular problem. Though Dr. Goitein 
and Dr. Gillespie were in favor of 
research carried out co-operatively by 
a clinic staff, as part of the clinic’s 
work, Dr. Isaacs held that the most 
fundamental advances and original 
discoveries generally come from in- 
dividual investigators. Dr. Biihler 
was in favor of a staff of clinic work- 
ers who would engage in studies 
initiated and directed by a single 
mind. 


Dr. Cattell was more radical about 
this matter, stating that the good 
clinic worker is a well-balanced per- 
son, often cyclothymic in tempera- 
ment, too absorbed in treatment, and 
too much of an artist, to be fitted for 
scientific research. In contrast many 
of the most original and successful 
researchers are maladjusted per- 
sonalities, of more schizothymic tem- 
perament, who should be given a 
free hand to study problems that in- 
terest them, regardless of immediate 
practical objectives. Though this 
viewpoint was not entirely acceptable 
(and Dr. Gillespie stated that psycho- 
therapists include as large a propor- 
tion of maladjusted as any class in 
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the community), the desirability of 
subsidizing special research investi- 
gators was generally recognized. Uni- 
versity psychological departments 
should be encouraged to send their 
students to work on child guidance 
problems. Unfortunately, as Profes- 
sor Pear pointed out, universities 
have much greater funds at their 
disposal than do clinics, and they 
keep the best brains to themselves, 
if only for the sake of prestige. There 
is at present very little stimulus to 
outstanding investigators to leave the 
all-too helpful atmosphere of the uni- 
versity, and to take up those wider, 
less academic, problems about which 
clinics urgently need information. 
Professor Drever, the Chairman, 
mentioned that there was no lack of 
students interested in child guidance 
and anxious to do research, but that 
the difficulty was to provide proper 
facilities for training in research. 


Although the most valuable work 
would probably be done by those who 
chose their own topics, yet it was 
felt that a research committee could 
usefully draw up a list of some of the 
most important topics, and attempt to 
promote their investigation. Such a 
committee should include not only 
psychiatrists, clinic psychologists, and 
social workers, but also persons from 
allied fields—medicine, experimental 
psychology, social anthropology, edu- 
cation, etc. It might also help to co- 
ordinate work in different clinics and 
to prevent overlapping. The meeting 
decided therefore, on Dr. Myers’ pro- 
posal, that a recommendation be for- 
warded to the Child Guidance Coun- 
cil that it should set up such a special 


committee. 
P. E. VERNON. 
London. 
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U.S.A. 


A New Psychological 
Periodical 


An event of psychological interest 
is the publication of a new journal, 
announced by the Duke University 
Press. The periodical, entitled The 
Journal of Parapsychology, will ap- 
pear quarterly under the editorship of 
Professor William McDougall, Dr. 
J. B. Rhine, and Mr. C. E. Stuart, of 
Duke University. 

As outlined in the introductory 
statement of the initial number (to 
appear in March) the field of para- 
psychology, and thus of the journal, 
is taken to comprise phenomena or- 
dinarily thought of as falling within 
the field of “psychic research” in so 
far as they are at present amenable 
to investigation by the experimental 
method in the stricter sense. The con- 
tents of the journal will consist of 
experimental contributions to this 
field, or of discussions of them, and 
will in the immediate future deal 
chiefly with problems of extra-sen- 
sory perception (telepathy, clairvoy- 
ance, and allied phenomena.) Al- 
though the primary aim of the jour- 
nal is to serve as a medium for the 
publication of original researches, it 
is intended that their general rel- 
evance be made understandable to lay 
persons interested in the field. In ac- 
cordance with this policy each article 
will be headed by an editorial abstract 
summarizing its essential points. 


The new periodical will be the first 
of its kind to be issued under aca- 
demic auspices and the first to rep- 
resent a strictly experimental ap- 
proach to the subject concerned. Ex- 
ploration of a new field of mental 
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phenomena through the development 
of suitable methods of investigation, 
and especially multiplication of re- 
searches within it sufficient to war- 
rant establishment of a new medium 
of publication, makes appropriate an 
expression of interest in its success- 
ful continuation. We have good hope 
that the investigations appearing in 


the new journal will clarify the rela- 
tionship between the particular phe- 
nomena with which it deals and 
more generally recognized psycholog- 
ical phenomena, and will contribute 
from a new angle to our understand- 
ing of the nature and functioning of 
personality. 
Karu ZENER. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 
By J. F. Brown. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co., 1936. xiv, 529 pp. 
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SoctaL Psycuo.tocy. By R. T. La 
Piere and P. R. Farnsworth. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1936. xii, 
504 pp. $3.50. 


In spite of attempts to force an in- 
tegration of the social disciplines 
from above by administrative edicts, 
social psychologists and social sci- 
entists have continued to talk different 
languages, to employ different meth- 
ods, and to concern themselves with 
different problems. Social Psychology 
and Psychology and the Social Order 
are noteworthy attempts to bring 
unity to the dissociated social field. 
In the former work the device is the 
collaboration of a sociologist and psy- 
chologist; in the latter treatise the 
means is the application of a new 
theoretical approach—that of field 
theory. The most that can be said 
for Social Psychology is that it is 
broader in scope than most textbooks. 
The least that can be said for Psy- 
chology and the Social Order is that 
it attains an unusual measure of in- 
tegration of the social disciplines. 

Brown’s courageous book is the 
first American psychology to treat 
systematically the complexities of col- 
lective behavior. No other social psy- 
chologist has written as adequately 
about the state, the church, social 
classes, the family, and social theory. 
Nor has any writer of psychological 
viewpoint kept his eye as steadily 


upon the multiplicity of relationships 
which affect social behavior. We deal 
in this book not with a laboratory 
fragment of man reacting to isolated 
stimuli, but with real men behaving 
in a social world. 

Psychology and the Social Order 
opens with a methodological section of 
five chapters. Brown extends Lewin’s 
topological applications of Gestalt 
principles to social psychology. Aris- 
totelian thinking, or class theory, is 
contrasted with Galilean thinking, or 
field theory, and rejected. The dichot- 
omous contrast between the two ap- 
proaches seems odd, since one reason 
for the condemnation of class theory 
is its fostering of dichotomies. Other 
reasons are the substantial nature of 
its concepts, its structural type of 
analysis, its use of historically con- 
ditioned regularities, its explanation 
of the behavior of objects by their 
class characteristics, and especially its 
emphasis upon local determination. 
Field theory, which is to replace such 
class theories as behaviorism and re- 
flexology, is based upon topology— 
that “science which investigates the 
belongingness of spatial regions and 
their connectivity with other regions.” 
The spatial nature of field theory does 
not. represent perceptual space but 
positional concepts to which the data 
of social psychology can be ordered. 
Such concepts are region, or any seg- 
ment of conceptual space, locomo- 
tion, or change in topological posi- 
tion, membership-character, or posi- 
tion in a bounded region, barrier, or 
the resistant boundary to locomotion, 
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and reality dimension, or the repre- 
sentation of the subjectivity of a 
psychological process in the vertical 
spatial dimension. To these constructs 
are added the dynamical properties of 
fluidity, degree of freedom of loco- 
motion, permeability, vectors, and 
potency of membership-character. 
Whatever the defects of this system 
it does permit the representation 
of a complex social situation in a sin- 
gle diagram. And of these diagrams 
Brown makes extensive use. 

Part II of the work, the sociologi- 
cal section, describes group behavior 
with reference to the nation, the 
church, social classes, the family, and 
minor groupings. Groups are not re- 
garded as constant forces determin- 
ing the behavior of the individual, 
but as patterns within a changing 
field in which the individual is af- 
fected by the interrelationships of the 
total structure. Instead of postulating 
the nation as an entity imposing its 
character upon individual members, 
Brown presents a number of national 
situations such as war and economic 
depression. In each situation the char- 
acteristics and organization of the 
sub-groupings within the nation have 
changed as a function of the whole 
social field. And the individual as a 
point-region is determined by his po- 
sition in the pattern. Similarly, the 
family plays no constant r6le in spite 
of the usual importance assigned to 
it as a primary group. Familial mem- 
bership-character is dependent upon 
the national field structure, upon the 
social-class region of the family, and 
upon the rural or urban character of 
the culture. The most interesting 
chapter in this section is concerned 
with the effect of social-class mem- 
bership character. Brown punctures 
the rationalizations of social psychol- 
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ogists who ignore the struggles be- 
tween classes. He does not accept the 
Marxian theory of the class strug- 
gle in its entirety but holds that in 
certain situations social-class mem- 
bership has great potency in the de- 
termination of behavior. 

The psychological section, Part III, 
considers personality, personality 
traits, the original nature of man, the 
field theory of personality genesis, the 
Freudian theory of personality gen- 
esis, and leadership. In keeping with 
his theoretical position Brown re- 
gards personality as the pattern of 
membership-characters of the indi- 
vidual. Hence it is ever changing. A 
suggestive but speculative picture 
of personality development is drawn 
on the basis of the reality dimension. 
Cognitive, motor, and emotional ac- 
tivities vary in their degree of real- 
ity. Perceiving is more real than 
thinking, thinking more real than 
phantasy; work is more real than 
hobbies, hobbies are more real than 
play. The blocking of the individual 
at a given reality level leads to a com- 
pensatory act in a plane of lesser 
reality. The best chapter in the psy- 
chological section is on leadership 
and really does not belong in this 
section at all. The characteristics 
of the leader are much less impor- 
tant than their relation to existing 
field structure. Therefore, leadership 
properly belongs either in the socio- 
logical section, or the section on po- 
litical science which remains to be 
considered. 

In Part IV the state is described in 
its various manifestations of liberal 
democracy, fascist dictatorship, and 
communist dictatorship. Underlying 
similarities between liberal democracy 
and dictatorship are contrasted with 
fundamental differences between the 
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types of dictatorship. The state is 
regarded realistically as the means by 
which dominant groups maintain their 
power. A final chapter treats crit- 
ically types of social theory in rela- 
tion to the present world crisis. 

The major defect of the book is its 
lack of adequate explanation of social 
phenomena. In spite of all the talk 
about dynamics, the presentation in 
its main outlines is essentially static. 
And it is avowedly so. Brown states, 
“In the theory of the social field the 
attempt will be made at a strictly 
ahistorical science” (p. 39). Analysis 
in terms of historically conditioning 
factors is taboo because it is class- 
theory or Aristotelian thinking. It is 
precisely at this point that field the- 
ory is not differentiated from the ap- 
proach of Pareto and Spengler. Both 
of these writers were more convinc- 
ing in their description of the intra- 
relationships of a culture than on the 
problem of cultural change. It is 
scarcely fair to accuse Brown of 
complete neglect of historically con- 
ditioning regularities. In practice he 
occasionally takes into account the 
determinants of field structure and 
even includes a chapter on the his- 
torical relationships between groups. 
Nonetheless, his book suffers from a 
lack of thorough application of this 
principle. 

Field theory assumes, for example, 
that behavior is determined by its re- 
lation to the structure of the total 
field at any one time. Since field 
structure is never exactly alike from 
one situation to the next, the behavior 
of individuals can not be treated in 
any respect as constants. Thus Brown 
tells us that the Russians were ineffi- 
cient in the days of the Czar, but in 
the Soviet state they are not. Granted 
that people change in relation to the 
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forces affecting them, it is still true 
that they do not shed lifelong habits 
as they do their clothes. Every new 
social deal does not work with a 
clean pack of cards from which all 
previous marks are magically re- 
moved. As a matter of fact, the Rus- 
sians remained inefficient under the 
Soviet régime, and this constituted 
one of the major problems of the 
Soviet administrators in their indus- 
trialization of Russia. Eventually a 
new generation of efficient Russians 
may develop, but in the meantime 
constant personality traits should not 
be overlooked. 

Field theory omits historically con- 
ditioned constants in accordance with 
its postulates concerning causation. 
To seek relationships for the expla- 
nation of social phenomena is, in 
Brown’s opinion, to raise the meta- 
physical question why. Science is lim- 
ited, he holds, to answering the ques- 
tion how. Field theory in meeting this 
question accounts for phenomena by 
referring them to its systematic con- 
structs rather than by the old method 
of seeking for further data which 
bear a constant relation to the data 
already known. For example, experi- 
ments show that interrupted tasks are 
resumed whenever possible. Instead 
of searching for additional data, 
either of a psychological or physio- 
logical sort, related to the original 
finding, the field theorist postulates 
“a tension in the psychological fields.” 
The construct “tension” is then used 
to account for the experimental find- 
ing. This tautological fallacy is one 
of the greatest weaknesses in field 
theory. 

In brief, the main criticism of 
Brown’s book is its adoption of topol- 
ogy, a geometrical system. Why not 
allow the concepts for social psychol- 
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ogy to grow out of its own subject- 
matter? (A point effectively made by 
H. Cantril in his review of Lewin’s 
“Dynamic Theory of Personality,” 
J. of Abn. and Soc. Psychol., 1936, 
XXX, 536.) If, however, one wants 
to take over mathematical constructs, 
why be confined to topology? Why 
not include other branches of math- 
ematics so that it will be possible to 
account for change as well as for 
static relationships? Nevertheless, 
Brown’s limited theory did not pre- 
vent him from making a significant 
contribution to social psychology. In 
other words, he is better than his 


theory. 
* * * 


La Piere and Farnsworth have set 
themselves the commendable objec- 
tive of synthesizing the sociological 
and psychological approaches to social 
psychology. The organization of their 
book is from the point of view of the 
psychologist. Thus its major divi- 
sions are the nature of the individual 
and of society, the processes of so- 
cialization, the human personality, 
personality differentiations, and the 
situational nature of social behavior. 
The content of the book is, however, 
sociological in flavor. The net result 
is a refreshing treatment of the prob- 
lems of social psychology but not a 
well thought-out integration. For ex- 
ample, the authors take the psycho- 
logical position that society is an ab- 
straction and that the child is social- 
ized through contact with human be- 
ings, not through contact with an or- 
ganism called society. Though dis- 
claiming the group-mind fallacy in 
this Allportian manner, they revert to 
it frequently in such statements as 
“society demands that the individual 
adjust to the group members in desig- 
nated ways.” 


Psychologists will find in this text 
much interesting descriptive material. 
In particular the chapters on the pat- 
terning of behavior on models in the 
socialization process are stimulating. 
Each chapter in the book has a use- 
ful appendix of elaborate footnotes 
and extensive bibliographical refer- 
ences. 

DANIEL Katz. 

Princeton University. 


Trait-NAMEs:A Psycholexical Study. 
By G. W. Allport and H. S. Od- 
bert. Psychological Monographs, 
1936, 47, No. 1. (Whole No. 211.) 


The research contribution of this 
monograph lies in an exhaustive 
study of the 400,000 words presented 
in the 1925 Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, resulting in a classi- 
fied list of some 17,953 words de- 
scriptive of personality or personal 
behavior. The list is subdivided un- 
der four rubrics: (1) designations of 
“generalized and personalized deter- 
mining tendencies”; (2) “temporary 
states of mind, and mood”; (3) terms 
of an evaluative type; and (4) met- 
aphorical, doubtful, and miscellaneous 
terms applicable to personality. 


That such a compilation will be of 
the greatest utility in further research 
goes without saying. Particularly in 
studies of the factor-analysis type, 
lists of descriptive terms may well be 
employed. It is probable that more 
use will be made of “tests” of per- 
sonality which are really check-lists 
of nouns or adjectives, along with the 
current questionnaire tests. For a 
difficult, detailed and exhausting tack, 
the authors deserve our thanks. 


The theoretical position taken by 
the authors with regard to traits, 
trait-names and research, has occa- 
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sioned some controversy. The re- 
viewer has already (Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, August, 1936) 
taken exception to the statement that 
“Though perceived as similar and 
labeled identically the trait is never, 
strictly speaking, in two different 
human beings exactly the same.” It 
seems to me that this statement means 
that a scientific study of traits is im- 
possible, or it means exactly nothing 
at all. If it means that no two hu- 
man beings can be considered to have 
the same trait, then our only approach 
to trait-psychology must be an es- 
thetic appreciation of unique, non- 
comparable and non-lawful phenom- 
ena. If it means, on the other hand, 
that as two people never have exactly 
the same physical pattern, so do they 
have differences in psychological pat- 
tern, then the statement says nothing 
new, and serves only to confuse the 
issue under discussion. 


Traits are observed data of human 
behavior. As the authors correctly 
state, they are “generalized and per- 
sonalized determining tendencies.” 
There is nothing about this definition 
of traits which justifies the statement 
that “True traits must be discovered 
in each individual life separately 
through the use of more direct clini- 
cal and experimental methods.” The 
manner in which traits may be dis- 
covered is not to be so arbitrarily laid 
down. Guilford (American Journal 
of Psychology, October, 1936) has 
also objected to the quoted assertion 
in defending statistical research: 
“Any individual difference implies di- 
rection and amount, and since traits 
are individual differences, then nat- 
urally we must discover them from 
populations and not from individuals 
as individuals.” Rather, I should say, 
traits may be studied either in popula- 


tions or in individuals. The factor- 
analysis technique, which Allport and 
Odbert criticize and Guilford de- 
fends, is one method of identifying 
“generalized tendencies.” 


I think that much of the debate re- 
garding the legitimacy of factor- 
analysis methods results from haphaz- 
ard use of terms by the factor an- 
alysts themselves. Lorge (Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1935, XX VI, 
273-278) makes the statement that 
“To be useful in psychology a trait 
must be regarded as freed from the 
influence of other traits.” Now a 
trait is an observed phenomenon, and 
it does not occur freed from the in- 
fluence of other traits. Allport and 
Odbert quite correctly reject this 
statement. A point which they over- 
look, however, is that mutually de- 
pendent traits may be due to the op- 
eration of mutually independent fac- 
tors. Guilford has raised an apt anal- 
ogy with physics, asking “whether 
the atom or electron is real or an 
artifact.” Consistent physical ob- 
servations can be conveniently ex- 
plained by the assumption of protons 
and electrons. In the same way it 
may be possible conveniently to ex- 
plain the consistency and intercorre- 
lation of traits by the assumption of 
underlying factors. This view would 
not identify traits with factors, and 
indeed would deny the desirability of 
so doing. Perhaps, at some time in 
the far distant future, factors may 
be respectively identifiable as genetic, 
endocrinological, metabolic or other 
constants. Any given trait might be 
shown to be due to the co-operative 
action of two, three, or even more of 
these factors. The factors might be 
“pure,” while the resulting traits were 
not. This does not deny the reality 
of the trait. Neither does it substi- 
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tute the factor for the trait as the de- 
scriptive unit of personality. 

The intricacy of this problem nat- 
urally becomes somewhat more con- 
fused by the problem of trait-names, 
since we have a tradition that a psy- 
chological variable, when isolated, 
should have a name which is appro- 
priate. Descriptive phrases are not 
possible with factors, which cannot 
be described except in operational 
terms, and which do not necessarily 
correspond to the observed trait- 
measurements from which they are 
derived. Thus we find trait-names 
quite easy to understand, but factor- 
names can most safely be avoided un- 
til more studies have revealed what 
factors may consistently occur in per- 
sonality. 

Ross STAGNER. 

University of Akron. 


PRINCIPLES OF TOPOLOGICAL Psy- 
cHoLocy. By Kurt Lewin. Trans- 
lated by Fritz and Grace M. Hei- 
der. New York and London: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1936. xv, 231 pp. $2.50. 


Topology, or Analysis Situs as it 
is frequently called, is a highly ab- 
stract and practically completely non- 
metrical branch of mathematics 
which concerns itself with the kinds 
of figures that can be drawn on 
different surfaces and with those 
characteristics of the figures that re- 
main unchanged by continuous trans- 
formations of the surfaces. In short, 
topology may be called qualitative 
rather than quantitative mathematics. 
The subject of topology, so the re- 
viewer feels, should essentially be 
considered as a logical system of ab- 
stract elements, postulates, and the- 
orems from the study of which a stu- 
dent can certainly obtain excellent 
training in procedures of reasoning 
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but from which he can obtain few 
direct applications, other than anal- 
ogies, to the metrical disciplines. 

Lewin plots all behavior on a life- 
space, not necessarily physical, sep- 
arates this life-space into regions ac- 
cording to the psychological charac- 
teristics of various situations, and 
discusses these regions from the 
points of view of overlap, boundary 
properties, and the paths from one 
region to another. The reviewer feels 
that the author has done little more 
than draw entertaining analogies be- 
tween the concepts of topology and 
those of psychology. Such metaphors 
are not entirely wasted effort, for, if 
they are as aptly drawn as they gen- 
erally are in this book, they can serve 
as a sort of illustrative framework 
upon which the student can, fig- 
uratively speaking, hang his ideas. 
Such analogies, however, may have 
decidedly deleterious influences, in 
that the semi-educated are given a 
jargon and a set of symbols by which 
they can fool themselves just as easily 
as they mystify others. And this, the 
reviewer thinks, will be the main effect 
of the book, although the keenness 
of the author’s insight into human be- 
havior and the skill with which the 
analogies were drawn impressed the 
reviewer very favorably. 


The author is to be congratulated 
for his emphasis upon the necessity 
of discovering the basal laws or prin- 
ciples of psychology, but when he 
says (p. 12), “In psychology one can 
begin to describe the whole situation 
by roughly distinguishing the person 
(P) and his environment (E). Every 
psychological event depends upon the 
state of the person and at the same 
time on the environment, although 
their relative importance is different 
in different cases. Thus we can state 
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our formula B = f(S) for every 
psychological event as B = f(PE),” 
he really said nothing more than that 
behavior is the interaction of an in- 
dividual and an environment—a fact 
which has been known for many gen- 
erations and in many terminologies. 
As the symbols have been used in 
the above quotation, they do not con- 
stitute a formula except in 2 highly 
misleading definition of formula, and 
we still know practically nothing as 
to what these laws actually are. 

The author’s application of topol- 
ogy to behavior seems to consist in 
interesting and illustrative metaphors 
but relatively little else. “Another 
example: A two-year-old child does 
not want to stop playing and go in 
to wash his hands. The mother who 
knows that the child especially likes 
to wet the wash cloth in the basin for 
himself asks, ‘Do you want to wet the 
cloth or should I do it?’ The child 
wants to do it and so he lets himself 
be washed without further trouble. 
The question has sufficed to transfer 
the child from the play situation to 
the washing situation and it begins 
to behave according to the require- 
ments of the new region” (p. 98). The 
competent nursemaid can distract his 
attention just as easily as she can 
transfer him from one topological re- 
gion to another. The two concepts 
are equally vague, equally valid or 
invalid, and equally metaphorical. 

One more example will be given 
which, to the reviewer, seems to be 
primarily a simple translation from 
a familiar terminology to a topolog- 
ical one. “It may seem surprising that 
an action can be characterized psy- 
chologically as a region, and more- 
over as a region of the psychological 
environment rather than of the per- 
son. We do not claim that actions 
have always to be characterized as 
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regions. Generally one thinks of an 
action as an event, a process in 
time. This process can have the 
character of a quasi-physical, quasi- 
social, or a quasi-conceptual locomo- 
tion and is then to be represented as 
a path. However, it seems advisable, 
in certain cases, to represent actions 
as regions. For instance, a child may 
be busy playing with its dolls. The 
mother calls it to eat its supper or to 
go to bed. The difficulties which are 
typical in such cases are connected 
with the fact that the child has to 
leave the region of a certain occupa- 
tion and has to enter the quite dif- 
ferent region of eating or sleeping. 
Or again, if a man leaves his business 
to go on a vacation, or if he changes 
from one occupation to another, we 
are dealing with a locomotion across 
a boundary. The actions of playing 
and eating have, at least at this mo- 
ment, the character of regions in 
which the child is located, out of 
which or into which he has to go; 
that is the character of regions in the 
environment” (p. 108). 

If acalculus of psychology, quanti- 
tative as well as qualitative, is ever 
discovered or invented, the discoverer 
or inventor will find much of interest 
in Professor Lewin’s book, for topol- 
ogy will probably be able to offer 
psychology some valuable cues, but 
it is doubtful if there will ever be a 
one-to-one correspondence between 
the two subjects. 

CeciL R. BROLYER. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS SELF-TREATED. 
By Dr. A. A. Roback. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1936. 
265 pp. $2.25. 

Even a rapid survey of Dr. Ro- 
back’s book on Self-Consciousness 
Self-Treated indicates that it con- 
tains much material that is interest- 
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ing, useful, practical, and worth 
knowing. The organization of the 
book seems logical and the treatment 
apparently comprehensive. In _ this 
book the reader can find information 
about many things that have to do 
with self-consciousness. Stage-fright 
in the maiden speeches of Congress- 
men, stories about stage-fright in 
geniuses and successful stars who 
once were not so successful—Jack 
Benny, for example; the relationship 
of self-consciousness to such things 
as masturbation in youth, physical de- 
fects, or intellectual insufficiency ; its 
supposed relation to the supposed 
self-assertion instinct; a sheaf of 
cases from the author’s files—these 
are some of the many aspects of self- 
consciousness that are included in the 
book. Symptoms, causes, a description 
of the sort of people who are self- 
conscious in daily life, and the treat- 
ment of self-consciousness, are the 
special topics that would be of inter- 
est to individuals who seek help. 

To a clinician the sheaf of cases 
presented by Dr. Roback are not 
at all convincingly different from 
many of the general types of person- 
ality problems which come for pro- 
fessional help. A good many of them 
do not at all seem to be just “ordi- 
nary samples of self-consciousness,” 
unless every case of self-conscious- 
ness is considered ordinary. Illus- 
trative is the case of a self-conscious 
individual with disastrous conflicts, a 
person in whom self-consciousness is 
combined with a phobia. The person 
is a homo-sexual woman who, in the 
words of Roback, “is a person of re- 
finement and yet gives evidence of 
possessing stigmata of degeneration.” 
Certainly this is no ordinary self- 
consciousness. It is a genuine per- 
sonality problem, calling for fairly 
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comprehensive treatment. Similar 
statements can justifiably be made 
about other cases cited. Of interest 
to the clinician also was the fact that 
a comprehensive treatise on self-con- 
sciousness says practically nothing 
about pride, particularly false pride, 
as a factor making for it, or about the 
use of a sense of humor as an aid in 
overcoming it. 

Included in this book are a number 
of chapters that would be of interest 
to the philosophically minded and to 
the intellectually curious. The choice 
bit of abracadabra, selected from C. 
K. Wheeler’s book, The Autobiogra- 
phy of the I or the Ego, will to some 
readers be worth the price of the 
book. But it, as well as the rest of 
the content of Chapter I, may scare 
away the readers who can profit from 
the other chapters. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, it is unfortunate that 
the author saw fit to place this chap- 
ter first. For the sake of complete- 
ness, conclusiveness, and compre- 
hensiveness, it is probably well that 
Dr. Roback saw fit to include such 
material as presented by him on the 
Senses of Self-Consciousness (Chap- 
ter I), and the Experimental Psychol- 
ogy of Self-Consciousness (Chapter 
XIII). But from the point of view 
of appeal to a large number of read- 
ers who are neither philosophically 
nor psychologically minded, it would 
probably have been better to place 
such material near the end of the 
book, or to exclude it. 

All in all, this is really a splendid 
little book. It is essentially a relatively 
successful piece of popularizing. In 
spots the popularizing is so well done 
that it may be said to represent a suc- 
cessful effort in the humanizing of 
knowledge. And yet the finishing 
touches needed to make a popular 
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work actually, as well as seemingly, 
popular, are not there. Perhaps the 
task of writing on a level which is 
scholarly and comprehensive enough 
for the professional, and at the 
same time intelligible and interesting 
enough for the person who seeks 
treatment as well as understanding in 
the covers of one book, is more diffi- 
cult than Dr. Roback realized. Ques- 
tions included at the end of the book, 
a bibliography, a register of names, 
and an index of subjects, all make it 
look much more like a textbook kind 
of publication than it really is. 

This book is certainly worth read- 
ing by all professionals who are in- 
terested in improving or changing hu- 
man nature. It will also be profitable 
to self-conscious individuals who 
want help. The general impression of 
the reviewer, however, is that many 
such individuals, if not all of them, 
will need professional help as well as 
the reading of the book. In short, 
the advice of the reviewer to people 
seeking help is: read the book; it will 
do you no harm, it will doubtless do 
you some good—but not enough for 


a cure. 
Dr. H. MELTZER. 


THE ScIENTIsT IN ACTION: A Scten- 
tific Study of His Methods. By 
William H. George. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate, 1936. Pp. 355. 
With Short Bibliography and In- 
dex. 10/6. 


“The first requirement in a piece 
of scientific research is a research 
worker !” In spite of this opening re- 
mark Dr. George’s book is not pri- 
marily psychological; but in this re- 
view I have space to deal only with 
its psychological postulates. 

The author’s concern “is with what 
men can be observed to do and not 
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with what they think,” although at the 
same time “it is difficult to deny the 
relevance of psycho-analytic explana- 
tions of some of the generalising 
which scientists do.” But neither 
Watsonian nor Freudian terms nor 
modes of thought find their way into 
the book. Gestalt alone finds consid- 
erable favor with the author. Neither 
does Dr. George give any account of 
the deeper human impulses, unless he 
would rank as such that craving to 
work out patterns which he traces 
through various complex manifesta- 
tions. The typical researcher is moved 
by concern “not with what things 
are but what texts he can apply” and 
by a special fear-drive, the “nervous- 
ness lest he be deceived.” The most 
sinister impulsion—one found among 
the people at large—is the “attack- 
escape principle” and its stimulus is 
any apprehended newness in things or 
ideas. 


In addition to the principles of con- 
figurationism, the chief psychological 
matters discussed are the experiments 
by Wolters and others on the reliabil- 
ity of evidence and the “stair” and 
other diagrams for demonstrating the 
facts of fluctuation and of optical il- 
lusion. The author himself performed 
an experiment showing that, when 
asked to make comparisons, people 
are biased in favor of noting differ- 
ences more than resemblances, in the 
ratio of 111 to 20. This last is impor- 
tant because Dr. George defines re- 
search as the making of coincidence- 
observations. And as to how research- 
ers are created, he says that mainly 
they have to be taught, but taught 
through practice in their special fields. 

Pryns HopkKIns. 


University of London. 
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SocraAL DETERMINANTS IN JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY. By T. Earl Sullen- 
ger. London: Chapman & Hall; 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1936. 412 pp. with index. 17/6. 


Since careful objective studies of 
the social factors in character growth 
began to be made about a decade ago, 
enough data has accumulated in spe- 
cific researches to justify a review of 
progress in a thorough manner in a 
single comprehensive volume. 


The present volume starts out 
promisingly enough upon a systematic 
study of the influences which suc- 
cessively come to bear upon the un- 
folding life of the child. There are 
chapters on the family, the play group, 
the neighborhood and the school which 
are admirably objective in approach 
and scientific in method without lack- 
ing that interest which accrues to the 
reader from well written case his- 
tories. 


Chapters follow dealing with the 
relation of child delinquency to child 
labor conditions, mobility and den- 
sity of population, economic status, 
etc. It is at this point that the psy- 
chologist as such is likely to ex- 
perience his first sense of disap- 
pointment. Social determinants in 
the wider sense are quite overlooked. 
There are no studies, e. g., by means 
of attitude test technique, of the in- 
fluences and associations of religious 
and political viewpoints or of any of 
those more intangible but extremely 
important aspects of social life which 
most interest the social psychologist. 
One is forcibly reminded that the 
book is written by a sociologist, not 
a psychologist. Because of this dif- 
ference of viewpoint and the writer’s 
concern with a host of purely eco- 
nomic and material considerations the 
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book should make valuable comple- 
mentary reading for the psychologist 
who is already studying the purely 
psychological factors in group life as 
they affect the development of the 
individual. 

The concluding chapters on reme- 
dial and preventive forces, e. g., the 
juvenile court, the policewoman, the 
child guidance clinic, are of a very 
practical nature and should be of 
especial interest to the social worker 
and the administrator, providing they 
bear in mind that in the organization 
of these services the American prac- 
tice is apt to be rather different from 
the English. 

Because of the vast proportions to 
which juvenile vagrancy was brought 
in America by the economic de- 
pression, the section on the runaway 
child is particularly interesting. It 
is noteworthy that the seasonal dis- 
tribution is very different from that 
found by Professor Burt in England. 
Some of the discussion is a little dif- 
ficult to follow owing to the use of 
such terms as “hitch-hiking” and 
“thumbing one’s way,” which are apt 
to keep English readers guessing. 

A rather striking finding in the 
section on labor conditions is the 
conclusion of several independent re- 
searches that for both sexes the 
working child shows a greater tend- 
ency than the non-worker to become 
delinquent—a tendency variously es- 
timated as being from three to ten 
times greater. While Dr. Sullenger 
has carefully examined many en- 
vironmental causes for this relation 
he seems to have overlooked the ob- 
vious one that on the whole the work- 
ing children would come from homes 
of lower social status and probably 
therefore would be of somewhat 
lower mental capacity, a condition 
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with which delinquency seems to be 
very highly correlated in these Amer- 
ican results. 

There are extensive bibliographies 
which, however, vary greatly in 
density. That on the family, for in- 
stance, sets alongside the highly con- 
densed researches of the Burt, Flugel 
and Goodenough magazine articles 
with such titles as “Is the Home a 
Citadel of Vice” and “Confessions 
of a Dean.” This is perhaps sympto- 
matic of the book as a whole, which 
is prone to embed a few excellent re- 
search results in a mass of very dis- 
cursive talk. 

R. B. CATTELL. 


Tue Nation’s INTELLIGENCE. By 
J. L. Gray. London: Watts & Co., 
1936. 149 pp. with index. 2/6. 


This is a stimulating, even a pro- 
vocative, book. The author recently 
made a survey, for a department of 
the University of London, of the test 
intelligence of a large number of 
London school children. From the re- 
sults of this survey he deduces the 
answer to two questions of great so- 
ciological interest: (1) How is intel- 
ligence distributed between different 
sections of the community? (2) How 
far does the community utilize the 
high ability that exists in different 
social strata ? 


Answering the first question, he 
shows that I. Q. differences tally with 
social status, but that the correlation 
is so low (0.28) as to be almost neg- 
ligible, and its positive nature is fur- 
ther minimized by numerous factors, 
including subdivisions of opposite sig- 
nificance. His reply to the second 
question is two-edged: it hits a school 
of eugenists with one side of the 
blade. Though differential fertility 
may be causing a degradation (tem- 
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porary and slight) of the national in- 
telligence, there is under the present 
system sO enormous a wastage of 
good working-class material, that it ill 
befits those who acquiesce in it to 
complain. 

The book is timely and valuable. 
But it will be a pity if criticism of in- 
telligence tests, and of deductions un- 
soundly drawn from them, conveys 
the impression that there is a neces- 
sary antagonism between the psychol- 
ogist and the politically progressive- 
minded. The psychologist does not 
claim to measure by intelligence tests 
every social virtue, or even every 
socially valuable factor of the intel- 
lect, nor does he (the psychologist) 
hold any brief for the perpetuation of 
the existent social system. Indeed, the 
author cogently argues the _ in- 
dispensability of this system in its 
educational aspect, and his own sur- 
vey of intelligence tests is part of 
the munition for his attack. Of his 
constructive suggestions there is 
space only to add that they would 
seem incredibly mild in any country 
but his own. 

SYLVIA ANTHONY. 


PERSONALITY: Its DEVELOPMENT AND 
HyGiENE: An Outline of Modern 
Approaches to the Study of Human 
Nature. By Winifred V. Richmond. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1937. 279 pp. $2.00. 


The scope and purpose of this book 
are clearly indicated by the sub- 
title. The volume is an outline of the 
methods of approach commonly used 
in the study of personality, and is an 
introductory summary .of the better 
known theories of personality devel- 
opment. In presenting this outline and 
summary Dr. Richmond has, in the 
main, ingeniously avoided the usual 
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shallowness of a popular outline and 
the extreme condensation of a highly 
technical summary. Thus the book is 
readable without being superficial. 
The reader is gratified to find that the 
author has not depended upon an 
over-use of case material to achieve 
readableness. There are cases for il- 
lustration, but not so many as to con- 
fuse the argument. 

The book is organized into three 
major divisions. Part I (190 pages) 
deals “with the psychophysical make- 
up of the individual” and shows 
“something of the ways in which 
modification and development of the 
natural tendencies take place.” Part 
II describes the minor deviations and 
maladjustments of the more or less 
normal personality. In Part III the 
author discusses the major disorders 
of personality and summarizes the 
more frequently employed treatments 
for personality difficulties. 

Dr. Richmond makes no attempt 
to set forth any original theories. 
The book was not written to this end. 
In the main, criticism also is outside 
the purpose of this volume. In de- 
scribing facts and theories the author 
remains quite detached: when evalu- 
ations are made they are the positive 
evaluations one might expect from 
an experienced psychologist at a large 
mental hospital who has sought un- 
derstanding from many sources in an 
attempt to secure a working grasp of 
the practical problems of human ad- 
justment. It should be added that Dr. 
Richmond achieves an enviable bal- 
ance in respect to emphasis upon 
pathological and normal aspects of 
personality growth. The author’s ex- 
perience at a mental hospital has not 
skewed the emphasis of the book to- 
ward the pathological as one might 
expect. 





The book is recommended to the in- 
telligent layman, to beginning students 
in personality study, and to more ad- 
vanced students who wish an over- 
view of the better known contem- 
porary approaches to the study of hu- 
man nature. E. V. Putiias. 

Duke University. 


THe FREEDOM oF Man. By Arthur 
H. Compton. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1935. 152 
pp. $2.00. 


This eminent physicist attempts, in 
this book, to formulate the relation- 
ships he finds between his scientific 
and religious thinking. His general 
view is that “science can be inter- 
preted to give a moral and ethical 
outlook closely parallel with that 
taught by the highest types of reli- 
gion. The language and the mode 
of talk are different, but the corre- 
spondence between their conclusions 
is close.” The problems considered 
are those of freedom versus determi- 
nation, purposiveness or intelligence 
in nature, divinity, and immortality. 
The treatment is characteristic of the 
methods of speculative philosophy as 
distinct from science. The work is 
rich in reference to philosophy, but 
poor in its use of those sciences 
which most closely relate to the great 


problems. J. B. RHINE. 
Duke University. 


MoTIVATION OF BEHAVIOR: The Fun- 
damental Determinants of Human 
and Animal Activity. By Paul 
Thomas Young. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; London: Chap- 
man and Hall, Ltd., 1936. xviii, 562 
pp. $4.00. 

Having been used by the author as 

a textbook in a course dealing with 

problems of motivation, the book is 
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recommended by him as “a collateral 
textbook or a reference work in 
courses dealing with human and ani- 
mal behavior, and with educational, 
social, and applied psychology” (p. 
viii). Young’s expressed purpose is 
“to examine the determination of hu- 
man and animal behavior in its varied 
aspects” (p. vii). The scope of the 
examination is inadequately indicated 
by listing the chapter headings, which 
are, in order: The Problem, The En- 
ergetics of Activity, Animal Drives, 
Drive and Purpose, Direction and 
Regulation, Positive and Negative 
Behavior, Psychological Hedonism, 
Social Motivation, Emotion and Mo- 
tivation, and The Dynamic Interplay 
of Motives. The great range of sub- 
ject-matter is necessitated by Young’s 
definition of motivational psychology 
as “the study of all conditions which 
arouse and regulate the behavior of 
organisms” (p. 45). The author rec- 
ognizes that motivational psychology, 
so defined, is as broad as psychology 
itself. Selection of subject-matter for 
the book was made, then, not log- 
ically, but practically, i. e., on the ba- 
sis of how present-day psychologists 
conceive the problem of motivation. 


The approach to problems discussed 
is professedly factual, emphasis being 
laid upon results of experimental in- 
vestigations, most of which are com- 
paratively recent. Presentation of re- 
sults is usually clear and accurate, 
although in some instances important 
detail (such as number of subjects 
in a group) is omitted. Critique of 
special theories is typically brief. Ex- 
cept when attempt is made at careful 
reformulation of problems, original 
contribution to theory is scant. Al- 
though brevity of paragraphs makes 
presentation seem somewhat choppy, 
simplicity of style and absence of 
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documentation of the text contribute 
to readability. References are pro- 
vided at the end of each chapter, 
questions and exercises at the back. 
The use of anecdote and reference to 
everyday life should help make the 
greater part of the book compre- 
hensible to those in related profes- 
sions who have an intelligent interest 
in psychological problems. 

In spite of omission of certain im- 
portant experimental results which 
clearly lie in the field surveyed, the 
book, in the reviewer’s opinion, justi- 
fies the recommendation of the author 
as quoted above. 

T. L. McCuttocn. 
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